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Love 


Bapa/Aja 


PREFACE 


A few words to introduce the book will perhaps be 
in order. 

This is a discourse addressed by me, an old writer, 
to the young hopefuls of today who have begun to 
write creative literature and short stories in particular. 
But not in an instructional or pedagogic manner, since 
I am not qualified for the role. I want only to share my 
thoughts with them, in the light of my own experience 
as a writer, and some incidental studies. 

Thus it does not presume to be a guidebook of 
any sort, though I have ventured to offer my advice on 
various matters, which I hope would help them to 
decisions of a practical nature. More importantly, it is 
concerned with issues having a bearing on the ‘soul’ of 
a writer, that is, his literary self which waits upon a 
certain philosophy of life, rather than the commercial 
viability of his writings. For I value a short story, 
primarily, as a creative work of literature that carries 
meanings and satisfactions far beyond its commercial 
potential, and quite often in opposition to it. However, 
I have reasons to believe that there are many young 
writers in our country today, who also share this 
attitude to life and literature. 

I have great hopes for Indian literature, written in 
many languages, poised to reach dazzlingly new heights 
in the century and millennium ahead of us. 


Kishori Charan Das 
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GENESIS 


I । ow does one begin to write a short story? 


Apparently the question skips over another, which 
is more fundamental, and needs to be answered first. 
Namely, why does one do such things? Write a story, 
a poem, or whatever, which is of no practical importance 
to him in the act of daily living? Here I am not referring 
to the adult writer who writes for money, fame, or even 
to please the boss or a lover. For the act has been 
‘corrupted’ by then, by motivations other than the 
primary urge to write that overwhelms you. Mostly when 
you are a teenager, providing some secret satisfaction 
which belongs to you and no other, and regardless of 
any secondary benefit that may accrue from an outside 
source. The urge overwhelms you for no practical reason 
whatsoever. This urge to create may graduate at a later 
stage to a desire to communicate, which brings you 
additional satisfactions and shapes you as a writer, 
eventually with a certain identity in the social or 
professional sense. But, alas, it also obliges you to cater 
to the supposed needs of the target reader. And that 
calls for dilution or corruption, in a wider sense of the 
term, of your original intent, or the lack of it — asking 
your lines to behave in order to please the other party. 
This indeed is the question that remains, and batfles 
you for an answer. 


But I am afraid I cannot provide you with an 
answer with total conviction. Nor as I would imagine, 
any other writer. We can only speculate about the 
motivation when we started writing our creative lines. 
Talking about myself, could it be a certain “inferiority 
complex” as suggested by Adler, the Freudian psycho- 
analyst, which I sought to overcome? That is, I failed to 
assert myself in the game of life and so retired to a 
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corner to do something about it, and prove myself to 
myself? Possibly, for I was known to be a shy adolescent, 
hardly inclined to argue my case, or fight it out. Hence 
the need for self-expression. But the answer does not 
satisfy me entirely. For I have known of unabashed 
extroverts who have flourished with their pen. So I 
wonder if it could be the other way about, an 
overweening ambition to stand apart and be counted 
for a certain power I wield over others, like almost a 
god. In fact, does it not accord with another theory that 
creative writing amounts to nothing more and nothing 
less than mimicking the Creator? As if to say that I too 
can create the world, the same as you can. Perhaps a 
little better, an artefact which is more logical and 
beautiful. But it goes without saying that basically it is 
an act of make-believe, and hence a perception that 
belongs more to a child than a wise adult, who should 
know better. So I am not too comfortable with that 
theory either. Finally I give up. There is no explaining, 
I tell myself, the primary creative urge. An urge that 
calls forth the gushing wonder of a Gangotri from an 
un-manifest cave of the Himalayan range that 
constitutes the human mind, before it descends to the 
plains, as it has to, as the holy Ganga that earns its 
keep, respect, and all, by doing many things to many 
men, and gets muddied 'in the process. 


It may well be asked why I have raised a question 
which is not capable of being answered to my own 
satisfaction. More so when the “art, craft, and anxieties” 
of telling a story must necessarily relate to the sequel 
of communication rather than to creation which is by 
itself an autonomous activity that precludes outside 
intervention. To which I offer the alibi that I value the 
pristine purity of the mountain-stream that has set the 
tone to my life, a benediction I shall always cherish, 
and I would hate to be told that I have lost the purity, 
irrevocably but inevitably, in having to pursue a literary 
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career. Shouldn’t I share this anxiety too with my 
readers, to start with? It follows that I would like to 
convey the message that while the pure waters of 
Gangotn are bound to get muddied as it flows downhill 
to interact with others, the many and varied users, let 
not the waters be polluted to the extent it ceases to be 
holy, to all intents and purposes. That is all I ask. Just 
as I have always prayed for myself. In other words, 
while the motive-force behind my creation in its original 
stance may be anybody’s guess, and I need not bother 
too much about it, I owe it to myself to preserve the 
purity of the original outflow as far as possible. 
Communication does involve compromises of all kinds. 
The ‘pressure behind the words’ from various sources 
has got to be acknowledged if I wish to survive as a 
writer in the society to which I belong, and achieve a 
modicum of success. But God save me from 
transgressing the limits of what I consider as my 
perceived truths, which constitute my ‘artistic integrity’ 
in the literary jargon. That is my prayer. And need I 
add that God helps only those who help themselves? 


Thus even as I sit down to write a story, not only 
in obedience to an impulse that I cannot and need not 
ignore, but also with a view to communicate, let me not 
forget there are certain Lakshman Rekhas before me, 
set up by myself as a self-respecting writer, which must 
not be overstepped. For, in doing so, I negate myself as 
a writer. And in this context let me also cultivate the 
awareness of what my felt perceptions really are, so 
that I am not disposed to cheat myself. 


Have I been able to live up to this ideal in my 
writings? Not at all times, I must confess, but in a very 
large measure. Maybe I have beguiled myself, on 
occasions, to think that I am within the said limits, 
even though I have stepped beyond it. But I must add 
that I have found it hard to live with the self-deception, 
never mind if the story has earned praise from important 
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persons for the supposed values I have sought to uphold, 
or something of that sort. 

So kindly join me in this initial act of paying 
homage, as it were, to the goddess of creativity, pure 
and white as she is always conceived to be, before I 
proceed to share with you the joys and sorrows of the 
performance — the entire length that starts with the 
impulse of writing a story, to the climax of finishing it 
off, that prompts you to shout a full-throated “Eureka!”, 
and then to the nagging doubts and anxieties about its 
welfare in the homes of those others. It may appear to 
you as a little too ethical, and hence impractical and 
ineffective as a piece of advice to fellow-writers. But 
believe me, it helps in the long run. Honesty has not 
ceased to be the best policy yet, and that is what artistic 
integrity is all about, basically. 

Having said all this as a Preamble that must always 
be uppermost in our minds, let us discuss the when 
and how’ of beginning the process. 


Now let us start with the impact of a certain event 
or situation that seems to have stayed a little too long 
with you, and you want to ‘get rid of it’. Or to put it 
differently, you consider it to be birth-pangs that should 
not be ignored for whatever it is worth. Hence the need 
for a poem, short story, or some such creative work 
which should put you at ease. Do you then take up pen 
and paper and start writing it out? In my view it is 
always better to ‘hasten slowly’, and let the impulse 
simmer for a while, to see if it has indeed got that 
staying power you imagined it to have. It is a lesson I 
have learnt for myself, and have managed to do better 
in due course. 


That’s because you may well come to find, as I did 
quite often in my younger days, that they were not 
really the birth-pangs of creation, but merely the 
stirrings of an impulse that melts away soon enough in 
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the business of life, though it overwhelmed you like 
nobody’s business at a certain point of time. But 
meanwhile you have written out the opening lines and 
more, and that’s a pity. For you are now compelled to 
leave it off midway. And it is all the same whether you 
tear it up in disgust or treasure the aborted mess, 
hoping to do something about it at some future date. 
Perhaps there would also be that odd one you complete 
somehow or other, in a determined sweep, and add to 
your tally, but you are never satisfied with the way it 
has turned out to be, and suffer through a feeling that 
the theme that occurred to you was not particularly 
bright, and you should better have left it alone. I do not 
consider these as normal occupational hazards that a 
writer has to put up with. Rather, is it not sad and 
unfortunate in terms of time-management that so many 
themes should be born to perish or get along poorly, 
before one is lucky enough to make it till the end and 
be genuinely happy about the way it looks up at you, 
smilingly, as your blessed creation? Therefore it is only 
common sense that one should try to minimize the 
hazards. The genesis must be diagnosed for its viability, 
and then perfected by all means within your power, 
before you employ time and labour in making it manifest 
in words and phrases and brave passages. A few 
suggestions, as under, may help you to do it. 


1. You should make sure that the impulse is both 
genuine and abiding. Assuming that the impulse has 
‘troubled’ you on the emotional plane as it often does, 
the question you should ask of yourself is - charming 
and overpowering as it may have appeared to be at the 
given moment, could it be a transient and hence 
superficial emotion? A mere sentimental upsurge, 
sometimes ‘infectious’, as with an auntie of the 
neighbourhood who bursts into tears at the sight of a 
Puppy in distress or of a sobbing bride leaving her 
mother’s home? Could it be that you were taken in by 
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the setting or the atmosphere? Thus, for example, you 
overheard snatches of a dialogue between an old couple 
in a public park, which you found particularly cute, in 
a certain romantic atmosphere of moon, faraway music 
and what have you, and you thought you could build 
a story around this moment which you would name as 
“Love in the Afternoon.” Or while passing through a 
slum you were moved by the sight of a young good- 
looking mother being harassed by a brood of unkempt 
and pot-bellied children, and you thought you could 
write a story on the theme of “Roses in the Dust.” Et 
Cetera. There is no reason why you can’t write a powerful 
piece on either. But let the confidence grow in you over 
a period of time that you can, when you find that the 
emotional reaction has settled down to a resident status 
in the mind that bothers you. You may then begin to 
wonder if it is on a line with similar reactions in the 
past, and so it answers perhaps to a certain core aspect 
of your personality. Or there is some other factor you 
may not be fully aware of, which induces you, rather 
insistently, to give it a shape. It would be advisable 
then to listen to the promptings, and make preparations 
for writing it out. 


2. Conversely, do not trust the impulse for 
immediate action if it is evidently genuine, being acute 
and personal. Here one recalls the famous phrase of 
Wordsworth, “emotion recollected in tranquillity”, which 
he says is the base of poetry. It is indeed true, I believe, 
of all creative work. Let the storm settle into a calm 
surface; it is only then that you can write on it smoothly, 
and that will be more effective. I do not share the 
bitterness of Ernest Hemingway when he says that “we 
are bitched from the very beginning”, but I do agree 
with him that a writer may better use the hurt in his 
writings, for that is the best way given to him to get 
over it. However, I plead only for a certain distancing in 
point of time before you start using it. Your literary 
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sensibilities can then be married to your private sorrows, 
intense as they are, and it should result, normally, in 
a delicately superior piece of art. Truman Capote, a 
contemporary fiction writer of repute, writes in a similar 
vein - “I have to exhaust the emotion before I feel 
clinical enough to analyze and project it.... My own 
theory is that the writer should have dried his tears 
long long before setting out to evoke similar reactions 
in his reader.” To cite an example: You have lost a 
child. You are naturally overwhelmed with grief, and 
being a writer you wish to release it in verse or prose, 
for therapeutic reasons, just as another would invoke, 
first and foremost, a flood of tears. But the best results, 
in terms of literary merit, can be achieved only when 
you look upon the event from a distance - thanks to 
the passage of time - that is, with a sense of perspective, 
which would help you to share those intenser moments 
with other parents, and vice versa. Your creative work 
would then be authentic in terms of emotional 
experience, but objective too for purposes of universal 
appeal through expressions that move past the highly 
individuated and hence eccentric aspects of the 
experience. That is communication for you, beyond 
creativity which can also be remedial, and mutually 
satisfying too. Let me confess that I have also been 
‘guilty’ of going public with my private sorrows, when I 
wrote the story of “Mani-Hara” (Dispossessed) based on 
the death of my infant child, and in recent years, the 
story “Dhabala Akasha” (White Sky) centred around the 
accidental death of a married daughter, both being 
buttressed, no doubt, with much imaginative matter 
which would not have occurred to me had I attempted 
to use the experience immediately after the event. These 
are among my most successful stories, and the first 
one has gone into translations in many languages too. 
Of course the bereaved mother has made no bones 
about telling me that only a father is capable of doing 
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such a thing... but well, that is a matter that begs leave 
of a debate. 


3. Are you sure that whatever is troubling you is 
indeed a creative impulse, largely spontaneous, that 
owes to a happening which has taken you by surprise, 
amusement, sorrow, or whatever, and is not the 
surrogate of an abiding motivation? Let me explain: 
Suppose you are strongly motivated, by temperament 
and conviction, to expose the evils of social injustice. 
Undoubtedly such motivation would govern your outlook 
on the human condition, and you would smell it in a 
situation which to some others maybe no more than a 
curiosity in terms of inter-personal conflict. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in such coloration that is 
bound to creep into the works of a motivated writer. 
The motivation could as well be cultural, philosophical, 
or any other. But what is important is that the genesis 
should be a creative impulse, true and proper, to start 
with, and not an alibi for something else you are intent 
on doing at another level of your mindset - the 
immediate cause of a happening being no more than 
grist to the mill of such motivation. “Every writer survives 
his beliefs”, said Alberto Moravia, the noted novelist. 
But it could be a bit of wishful thinking. In fact I have 
known of eminent writers who have tripped in this 
regard in some of their works, which, as a result, did 
not have the desired impact, and have passed into 
oblivion. It is basically a question of sequence and 
priorities for a motivated writer. What I am asking for 
is that let the creative impulse, acted upon after due 
thought and deliberation, be wedded afterwards to the 
motivation, if it must. It won’t be too damaging then. 
But not vice-versa, which could be counterproductive, 
as in a cart-before-the-horse situation. It is difficult to 
avoid the confusion, I agree, as you begin to write. 
Nevertheless, I suggest that as a writer, you should 
consider the impulse as creative only when you react to 
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a situation primarily because it is interesting from the 
human angle, and only additionally, because of the 
social or other implications. The late Bhagabati Charan 
Panigrahi, a noted writer who was also one of the 
founders of the Communist party of Orissa, wrote a 
story named “Shikar’ (The Hunt), which has acquired 
considerable fame, and has also been made into a 
memorable film named “Mrigaya’ by Mrinal Sen. Here 
the theme is obviously one of social injustice —- the 
oppression of poor tribals by the moneyed henchmen of 
an alien administration. But one imagines that 
Bhagabati Panigrahi, a ‘committed’ writer as he may 
be, must have been impelled to write the story when he 
came across through his observations a character such 
as Ghinua, a tribal who was simple enough to believe 
till the last moment, when the hangman’s rope worked 
on him, that this must be some ghastly mistake that 
will be set right very soon, because he deserved a rich 
reward rather than punishment for what he had done. 
For it was not the head of an ordinary boar or tiger that 
he had presented to the Commissioner Saheb, but the 
severed head of a well-known oppressor who was 
infinitely worse than any wild animal. It is the bizarre 
simplicity of truth embodied in an incredibly naive 
character of the jungles that lends particular charm to 
the story, and not the patent fact of social injustice in 
the colonial times. It strikes you similarly - the role of 
motivations vis-a-vis the creative impulse - when you 
consider the merits of the well-known story Kafan by 
Premchand. He was not a committed writer as such, 
but there is little doubt that his social sympathies with 
the underdog were remarkably strong. Nevertheless the 
story, shockingly callous but tragically funny as it is, 
dwelling on the desperation of a poor wretched soul 
who follows up the funeral of his wife by a drunken bid 
to celebrate life, as it were, appears to be all character, 
and only incidentally a commentary on the social 
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situation. And so one is apt to nod agreement with 
Moravia, that this is how Premchand has not ceased to 
be a writer inspite of his beliefs. The creative impulse 
triggered off perhaps by his observation of an 
extraordinary character such as this, must have made 
him write this story. Therefore I would advise you to 
look for the seeds of an illuminating circumstance in 
human terms - absurd, funny or tragic as the case 
may be - in the impulse you have had to write the 
story. Never mind if it promises also to serve your 
cherished motivation; that can find its way into it and 
please you - and hopefully the reader too —- in the 
nature of a bonus. However you may well forget it if 
you consider yourself as an activist, first and foremost, 
and only secondarily as an artist. For in that case I am 
not competent to address you, being a writer above all, 
as I claim myself to be. 


Anyway, the work thus begins for you, after you 
have done with the process of ‘hastening slowly’, testing 
the genuineness of the impulse as being a creative one, 
in terms of its abiding depth, spontaneity, and 
autonomy, and also having distanced yourself somewhat 
from the causative experience, if it was a little too acute 
and personal. Should it be in order now to begin the 
writing? 

Not yet, I am afraid, for you have to consider the 
workability of the idea that has crossed your mind, 
towards providing the ‘value added’ elements that make 
for a good and memorable story. Which asks you to 
satisfy yourself about the following: 


a. It is susceptible of being converted into a story, 
i.e., a tale that begins with a promise, can normally 
Sustain a conflict or complication on its way, and ends 
with a certain revelation. 


b. It will say or appear to say something ‘new’ 
about the human condition, howsoever limited the 
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framework of your experience or observation may be, 
and 


c. Apart from being interesting, it should be 
credible, asking for no “suspension of disbelief”, unless 
it is the surreal you are aiming at, which is quite a 
different kettle of fish and operates with a special 
equipage and attitude of mind. 


All these matters need to be discussed in sufficient 
detail as we go along, so as to define the contours of a 
‘good’ story for the modern times. What is really 
necessary before beginning to write is an intelligent 
appraisal of what has been provided to you, so as to 
satisfy yourself that you can make it stick for the 
purposes of a good story, which should conform mainly 
to the parameters as above. Strategies towards fulfilling 
the promise would surely occur to you in the process 
of writing. But an ambitious writer may as well ask 
himself at this stage — Couldn’t I enrich the available 
resources, right now, by a little ‘homework’, so it may 
appear even more interestingly new and authentic? This 
is a question each writer should answer for himself, 
taking into account the time available to him and his 
temperamental aptitude for such homework. Normally 
it should not be important for a short story, as it would 
be for a novel, thanks to the limited canvas of the short 
story, where narration of atmosphere, background, etc., 
are minimized in order to focus on a particular situation, 
posing a certain problem for the human condition, which 
you wish to illuminate. However, it assumes importance 
when you are set to weave the story around a way of 
life you are not very familiar with, at the outset. You do 
need to put in some extra effort, in that case, to 
familiarize yourself with the locale, atmosphere, and 
the people who will have to act out the story. Thus, for 
example, that good-looking young woman in a slum, 
harassed by a group of unkempt children, who suggested 
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to you the theme of “Roses in the Dust” for a short 
story - How well do you know the likes of that young 
woman, and the world she lives in? You are a modern 
story writer, and you would hate to romanticize the 
situation, with all emphasis on the roses, leaving out 
unsavoury dirt and dust. And yet, you do not want to 
Jet go of the story-idea, for whatever compelling reason. 
That is when you have got to expend your energies in 
doing some ‘research’ in order to fill the gap in the 
available resources for your story. Concrete facts of 
perception which would appear to be real, almost 
atrociously so, without any false note that may expose 
you as one who does not really ‘know’ them, and has 
indulged in some fanciful thinking to please himself. 


So much for themes that occur to you by way of 
what is considered as creative impulse, based on a core 
of observation or experience. But could there be any 
such impulse that relates to no such grounding of ‘facts’ 
which you can locate for yourself? In my own experience, 
it is possible, though such cases are rare. For one 
thing, it may yet be factual, deriving from disparate bits 
of observation and experience which have somehow 
come together, and so they elude your memory. Or it 
could be rooted in memories submerged, which pass 
for the sub-conscious. Be that as it may, you should 
honour them too, and test them for viability. For all you 
know the mystic origins of the said impulse may lend 
even greater power and depth to your creative lines. 
One such story of mine named “Bidharm? (Godless) 
which exposes the stark and horrible loneliness of the 
self in a critical situation, has turned out to be one of 
my most successful stories. So why should I bother 
that the source matter remains concealed from me? 


Now what about the other extreme of being 
commissioned to write on a particular theme, or making 
a deliberate choice for some so-called practical reasons 
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of topicality, variety, competitiveness, etc.? In my own 
view it would be wrong to dismiss such considerations 
out of hand as being less than spontaneous and hence 
not worthy of your creative efforts. There is no reason 
why you should not adopt them, provided the theme is 
congenial to your understanding and affections. But 
once you find one acceptable, you should connect it to 
your own true perceptions, i.e., memories of things seen 
and heard, emotions felt, ideas espoused however 
vaguely, and consider whether you can make a success 
of the adoption. However, it is necessary to exercise 
abundant caution in adopting the right ones. This carries 
a gentle reminder too of the need for ‘artistic integrity’, 
refusal to compromise on the essentials of what you 
consider as your perceived truths, which I had enjoined 
upon you at the beginning of this exercise, as a sort of 
swearing-in. Yet I can testify, in my own experience, to 
the possibility of such an adoption, and there is no 
reason to suggest that a genesis thus evolved 
synthetically would be less competent than the one 
that grows on you naturally. But undoubtedly the going 
gets tougher in such cases, when you set out to write 
the story, and you should be prepared for it. 


You are now poised, confidently enough, to write 
the story, to build an edifice around the theme that the 
impulse suggested to you. And the opening lines are in, 
working on a rough design you have in mind. But rough 
as it is bound to be, how should you go about it, towards 
maximum results? We need to discuss the matter in 
some detail. 
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DESIGN 


I goes without saying that the short story calls for a 
pre-conceived design, maybe in an outline, unlike a 
poem. You don’t have to think in advance about the 
sequence of the lines or the arrangement informing a 
train of thought that should go into a poem. It is enough 
if you are clear in your mind about the thrust of what 
you are going to say; the rest belongs to the process of 
writing. It may not however be that obvious that while 
all fiction covering a larger canvas in time and place, 
must necessarily work to a design, so that you may not 
lose the thread in the process of writing, and get into 
wrong channels or maybe wilderness, a novelist if he is 
so inclined, can make good use of such deviations, 
whereas a storyteller cannot afford to do it. The novel 
is capacious enough to take it all in, all the detours 
and deviations, and still come back to the main track 
that takes you to the finishing line. Eminent novelists 
such as Dostoyevsky, and nearet home, Gopinath 
Mohanty have been guilty of sliding into lengthy 
narratives, debates, monologues, and what have you, 
which are damaging, from the textbook point of view, to 
the unity of effect that a story should aim at. But they 
have got away with it, thanks to the intrinsic merit of 
what they had to say about the human condition, in 
the given context. What is more striking, it is entirely 
possible for a novelist to change the direction of the 
events-cum-characters midway and thereby change the 
basic thought-content of the story, without having to 
rewrite all that has already been written. For the 
characters take quite some time to develop, and the 
external events, neutral as they are, can always be 
made to aid and abet the change that the master has 
decided upon later in the day. In fact I have done it 
myself in one of my novels. I decided to withdraw my 
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sympathies from one of the characters and bestow them 
on another with the result that the story came to be 
substantially different. Yet I did not have to do any 
major re-writing. But no such liberties, I am afraid, are 
available to the writer of a short story. The brevity, by 
itself, imposes a rigorous discipline on what you are 
going to say and how - the sequence of the events and 
situations interacting with the characters in the telling 
of a particular story you have in mind. You can surely 
modify it as you go along, in a bid to improve upon the 
desired effect. But they would be only in the nature of 
embellishments. Anything more dramatic can be self- 
defeating, adding to your list of the lost and aborted 
non-creations, for you may have to do virtually a 
completely new story, starting from the very beginning, 
though the raw material remains the same. Hence the 
design has to be reasonably firm to start with. 


But what is meant by this blessed design? Is it 
just a string of events and situations interacting with 
characters which should have thought out in advance 
so that all the beads in the rosary are in and you don’t 
miss out on any? No, it is not a mechanistic device I 
am talking of, erring on the side of abundant caution. 
There is much more to it, for the design must subserve 
the interests of a story, which is not merely a narration 
in time-sequence, so as to fill a pre-determined canvas. 


Well... well... what then are the basic interests 
pertaining to a story that I should not lose sight of? — 
the modern storyteller may ask in a gesture of 
impatience, chafing as it were at the restraint thus 
imposed on his creativity. It must be noted in this 
context that the short story as a literary genre is of 
recent growth, particularly in India, and so the writer 
would hate to be bound by a tradition that early in the 
day. Hence the impatience. For he would rather carry 
out more and more experiments with the form and 
content of short stories to suit the so-called modern 
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sensibilities. So he would like to pose, pointedly, the 
following question: 


Has the story to be in the nature of a plot in the 
conventional sense of the term? 


or 


Could 1 please be permitted to place before you 
just a passage of words and phrases in the nature 
of a flow, in the light of my own perception of the 
human condition? For sure, I would try to ensure 
a smooth and elegant flow, but need any other 
requirement be built into it? 


I could answer straightaway by drawing your 
attention to what I had said in the preceding chapter. 
That you should consider, among other things, whether 
the seemingly creative impulse can develop into a story 
that begins with a promise, can normally sustain a 
conflict or complication on its way, and ends with a 
certain revelation. But I am chary of saying so now, for 
I had spoken then on behalf of conventional wisdom 
carrying the signature of Aristotle and many other 
pundits of Poetics, both Western and Indian, whereas 
the question purports to be a challenge for the modern 
times, speaking the voice of realism married to artistic 
integrity. 1 am asked to consider that in point of fact 
the reality of life lived by most of us is usually dull, and 
confused, but a perceptive mind can very well find in 
it elements which should provoke feelings and thoughts 
of considerable significance, bordering even on the ‘deep 
and disturbing’ as the likes of Norman Mailer, the noted 
novelist, should like to be reflected in literature. So 
why not go in for such an exercise, daunting as it may 
be, instead of the promise-conflict-revelation syndrome, 
which is verily untrue and artificial? 


Claiming myself to be a realist writer, I have given 
serious thought to this question in terms of artistic 
integrity, without ignoring the demands of reader-appeal. 
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Considering, in the balance, what eminent writers have 
said on the subject, the fare actually served by some 
important writers who have tried their hands at both, 
the supposedly dull and the dramatic, and my own 
experience, I would advise the young writers not to go 
out, deliberately, to choose one over the other, for the 
sake of realism, as such, or practical necessity, but 
follow your own reasoned inclinations. You need not 
shun a convention for the sake of it, nor be afraid to 
make an experiment. You can make a success of either, 
depending on the intensity of your perceived truths, 
and how well you can project them. However, I would 
advise you to kindly examine the validity of the following 
trains of thought I have been subjected to, in putting 
across a story at various times: 


1. You cannot entirely ignore reader-appeal even 
as you seek to reform and modulate it — can you? Nor 
can you dismiss the call to entertainment in the life of 
the average reader, which includes a serious writer like 
you who is apt to court entertainment in the reading of 
some detective fiction in the intervals of writing 
creative literature. For the fact remains that, by and 
large, we are no better than Seherazade’s husband as 
E. M. Forster puts it, who is ever anxious to know 
‘what happens next’. In other words, we are all sold on 
a thing called ‘'suspense', and the trait is universal. 
This is not to say that you should write a story in the 
nature of a whodunit. A story that presumes to be 
literature makes no such demands on you, but still 
you would like to ensure that the reader is interested 
enough to go through it all the way, even if you 
consider his curiosity as intellectual, and thus different 
from the common variety. "I wish it was not so", 
laments Forster, but he does not hesitate to say in his 
Aspects of the Novel that, “Qua story it can only have 
one merit; that of making the audience want to know 
what happens next.” I would agree with him. A certain 
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element of suspense that connotes nothing more and 
nothing less than a curiosity to know the sequence can 
be excluded from a work of fiction, only at your peril. 
Your story must appear to proceed, and carry an ever- 
present promise to proceed from here to there, in the 
nature of a progression, so as to feed the curiosity. 
Your story should never appear to be a still work of art, 
howsoever beautiful and thought-provoking it may 
otherwise be. The reader must always be provoked to 
read on, and tum the pages. 


2. However, I am not wedded to the Aristotelian 
architecture. I agree that the promise-contflict- 
revelation syndrome is a conventional device, and 
should not cramp the style of the modern writer, at the 
cost of his own perceived truths, one of which may well 
be that the world he is made to confront with is mostly 
dull, flat, confused, and perhaps inchoate. In fact, have 
I not enjoyed reading some stories which are not 
structured in terms of a beginning, a high middle 
ground of conflict or complication, and a revelation 
that is supposed to resolve it? So why not try your 
hand at something which is more realistic and can be 
thought-provoking too without conforming to an age- 
old design? 


But then you cannot alienate Seherazade’s 
husband. Flat as your story may be, you would still 
like to hold the interest of the reader, answering to his 
need of a certain suspense, and its fulfillment. How do 
you do it? 


I have had to grapple with trains of thought, such 
as these, in the writing of many of my stories, and I 
must confess that, more often than not, I have erred 
on the conservative side. And there are some which are 
somewhere in between, the ups and down being more 
cerebral than event-oriented. However, few as they 
may be, I have written stories which are indubitably 
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‘flat’, haven’t I? So, let me tell you about the 
experiment, and its aftermath. 


“A Million Birds” is the name of a story written by 
me some thirty-five years ago, in which many birds 
appear on the sari of an upper middle-class and 
middle-aged lady, lolling on her bed during day-time. 
Nothing happens in the story, no conflict nor 
complication whatsoever, except for some idle thoughts 
that float in her mind, giving rise to trivial debates of 
all kinds-domestic, aesthetic, husband-oriented, 
servant-oriented. etc.-which are never resolved. In 
fact, the lady would hate to be bothered, if the 
resolution appears to call upon her to get up and do 
something about it, in the literal or figurative sense of 
the term. The birds are avid listeners to the workings 
of her mind, even as they are anxious to free 
themselves somehow from the non-life they have been 
living so far, and fly off to somewhere. But in the end 
they are impressed with this lady, and decide to stay 
on. For couldn’t this be, they wonder, the perfumed 
heaven to be cherished by all living things? Look, here 
is knowledge and intelligence, the knowledge that 
distinguishes between right and wrong, and the 
intelligence that could get it squared up. But the 
consequent activity is a beautiful state of non-action. 
... Ah! see how happy she is with passing the hours 
thus, with a sense of activity sans the pains of 
movement and overt action, and how she caps it all by 
closing her eyelids gently, just as she keeps looking at 
a fly settling down on her lily-white refrigerator! A 
reputed Indian writer working for the Penguin Books 
U.K. had asked me for a short story to be included in 
an anthology of Indian writing, and I had sent him this 
one. But I could not but feel somewhat put off when he 
declined to use it, as being much too static, and asked 
me for another which would be different, that is the 
normal kind. So I sent him another which he accepted 
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and got it included in his anthology. There the matter 
ends, in so far as we were concerned. But I must add 
that this is one of my stories which has been hailed by 
quite a few critics, both in Orissa and outside, and has 
gone into translations in several languages for 
publication in prestigious literary journals. 


It will perhaps be in order to tell you about two 
other stories, written by two eminent writers, which 
could also have faced rejection by an anthologist, for 
similar reasons. 


There is this short story by Gopinath Mohanty, 
one of the all-time greats in Oriya fiction named 
“Mundi” (Hillock), which is also static as hillocks are 
bound to be, for here the main character is none but 
this mound of primitive earth that sits on its haunches 
and keeps on sitting. However, it enjoys the attention 
of an old man who also keeps on sitting in his armchair, 
having nothing else to do. But as this still and silent 
confrontation moves from dawn to dusk, there appears 
to be a transfiguration from time to time in the hues of 
the landscape as also of the mindscape, represented by 
the old man and the hill respectively. Nothing happens 
but the sheer pretence of activity that the author 
attributes to both, suggesting a tender and beautiful 
affinity between them. I do not know how Gopinath 
Babu fared with this story, but I liked it immensely. 
Yet, on the face of it, could there be anything more flat 
and boring than the supposed communication between 
these two still and silent phenomena? | 


I would also like to mention in this connection a 
story from the Western world - Arthur Koestler’s well- 
known story, Darkness At Noon. Here the author says 
right in the beginning that it is all over and done with. 
Rubastov knows it very well that he will cease to exist 
after midnight, when he is due to be hanged. And so 
it happens. There is no conflict or complication on the 
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way, which would suggest the possibility of some other 
result at the end of his vigil. He only asks certain 
questions of himself as to why this should have 
happened to him of all persons, an honest revolutionary 
if there was one, and mulls over the answers which 
hardly satisfy him. Going down the memory lane 
following the track of nondescript incidents and 
dialogues, which leaves him dazed over the end-result 
is what the story is all about. Yet there is no doubt that 
this is one of the most powerful stories that has come 
down to us from the Western world, notwithstanding 
the obviously anti-Communist stance of the author who 
had suffered grievous hurt in the hands of a “God who 
had failed.” 


I am not unduly concerned over the rejection of 
my story as being static by an eminent literary person, 
though it was somewhat surprising at that point of 
time. What is indeed surprising in the context of what 
we have been discussing is how this story as also the 
ones by Gopinath Mohanty and Arthur Koestler could 
still achieve a substantial measure of success in terms 
of literary acclaim (I have heard praises about Gopi 
Babu’s story that endorses my own enthusiastic 
response), inspite of the so-called flat surface on which 
they spread themselves out, with no highs nor lows nor 
denouements of some explosive climax or whimpering 
anti-climax which you would be expecting as a reader 
while you were turning the pages, asking to know ‘what 
happened next’. What happened to Seherazade’s 
husband? Did he get carried away by the sheer beauty 
of the narration, the highly evocative words and phrases 
(as far as I can see, this may apply to Gopinath 
Mohanty’s story, but not to the others), and so forgot 
himself and the suspense-oriented system he was born 
with? 

I have pondered over this apparently strange 
circumstance that seems to negate the suspense 
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theory, and I have come to the following conclusions 
for myself: 


1. It will be a mistake to consider any of these 
stories as static. They don’t make waves for sure, but 
there is a rippling, undulating flow that carries you 
along, isn’t it? 

2. The end of the story may not be revealing in 
the nature of a climax or anti-climax, but it is still 
satisfying as having been rounded off, and thus an 
appropriate response to the promise held out by the 
story, as it emerged from a certain beginning. 


Therefore I won’t be unwilling to respond to the 
challenge posed by the realist modern writer in the 
nature of an ‘Either-Or’ alternative, as presented to me 
earlier, by agreeing to his second alternative, if he is 
inclined that way. That is, forget about the convention 
of a plot or something of that sort and let your lines 
flow. But flow they must. A rippling flow of words and 
phrases and images carrying the progression of a 
changing scenario. A consummate artist can surely 
make it interesting, and make a slice of life come alive 
for the reader. 


Yes, but only if he takes care of another 
requirement. The flow should not only be a progression, 
but also yield a result. The end-result. No, please don’t 
mistake me for asking him thus, in a devious manner, 
to craft the conventional climax or anti-climax which 
would be revealing. I have surely worked towards 
revelations in most of my own stories, not necessarily 
with a bang or a whimper, but I concede that a modern 
votary of the ‘slice of life’ theory need not have to reveal 
anything as such, in the nature of a development that 
takes you by surprise. However, it is necessary to 
ensure, as I can see, that: 


1. The flow in the nature of a progression is also 
an unfolding. In other words, the scenes should not 
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only keep on changing, but the said process of change 
should appear to be leading towards something, though 
such appearance may well turn out to be an illusion. 
That would amount to ‘suspense’ for the likes of 
Seherazade’s husband. 


2. The unfolding need not be revealing, taking 
“reality by surprise”, as Francoise Sagan the eminent 
French novelist puts it, but it should leave the reader 
with a feeling of having ‘got it all’, a sort of feeling that 
induces him to a drawn-out sigh of satisfaction, with 
perhaps a smile or a sorrowful shaking of the head to 
go with it. That is when the reader responds to the 
intent of the writer, and a wish is fulfilled mutually. 


No revelations, no fireworks, no wondrous surprise 
— you can forget it all if you want to, in the interests of 
what you consider as reality, but it is essential, to my 
mind, that the story should end in a manner that the 
reader does not feel cheated as having been left high 
and dry. Seherazade’s husband may have grown over 
the years to a certain degree of refinement and 
sophistication, but the story should nevertheless leave 
him with a sense of satisfaction that — well, he has got 
it all, he has come to know all that you wanted him to 
know. No more questions, thank you, to ask what 
happened next. 


It is at least this convergence between the end of 
a story and a sense of complete understanding that 
satisfies the reader, which the modern story-teller should 
in my view aim to achieve. Anything else would be just 
a tract, an open-ended narration, not a story. This would 
be my honest piece of advice at the end of the debate. 

But not before I try to illustrate the truth of my 
findings with reference to the three stories I have 
outlined for you. This is how I see it for myself. 

First “A Million Birds”, my static story, so-called. 
The sense of completeness, I believe, is symbolized by 
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the lady closing her eyes, as she keeps on looking at 
the fly nestling on the refrigerator at the end of her idle 
mental exercises. That is when you come to realize as 
the million birds do, that here is a person who could be 
the role-model of non-action, in the sense of intellectual 
languor, which is a by-product of the society we live in. 
And this is exactly what the writer wanted to tell me — 
no? So you are happy you have got it all. Thanks. 


Similarly the story by Gopinath Mohanty. The 
fascinating affinity between the old man and the hillock 
stands established at the end. But only at the end, not 
earlier. The varying images of the hillock in light and 
shade and abundant colour have moved along in a flow 
to create at the end the realization as above in the 
mind of the reader. The mission has been fulfilled. 


So with the story by Arthur Koestler. The reader 
has been told in the very beginning that there is nothing 
to look forward to in the life of this wretched person 
who is going to die in a couple of hours. Nevertheless 
the strangeness, the sheer unreason of the coming event 
has been brought home to the reader, in a satisfyingly 
complete manner, as he reads out the last sentence. 
He has got it all, he is apt to think - the personality of 
the victim as also of the society he belongs to. So this 
is it, he tells himself, and is happy to have come to 
terms with his suspense. Whether he also says yes to 
the socio-political comment that the author has planted 
on the story is of course another matter. 


But is not this ‘sense of completeness’ an 
euphemism for the roundedness that John Cournos, a 
literary critic, was referring to when he said rather 
facetiously to the proponents of the ‘slice of life” theory 
that while he does not mind the slice, it should better 
be a rounded piece of loaf? And is this not what you 
mean by the story being rounded off, squared up. etc., 
for the satisfaction of the reader? So no matter how soft 
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and subtle your compromise may be, it is still a denial 
of our perceived truths in a fundamental sense. For we 
know it very well, you and I, that the reality of life lived 
by us is not only flat, that is dull, but is also confused 
beyond reason—without any coherence, substance or 
meaning. 

This is indeed a powerful challenge that is likely 
to be flung at me finally, in the name of artistic integrity, 
and I cannot possibly evade it. In fact, I propose to 
meet it squarely, asking my friends to make the choice, 
which would be no less fundamental. As I see, the 
challenge derives from a modern philosophy known as 
Existentialism. So I ask the writer wedded to the said 
philosophy to decide for himself whether he should 
endorse the Existentialist View of Reality as an artist, 
seeking to create the non-contours of a meaningless 
world, or he would rather endorse the view advanced 
by the noted art-critic Herbert Read that “All art is an 
order to Form” and, create accordingly, perhaps in a 
happier frame of mind, no matter if the created work 
does not exactly conform to his perceptions of the real 
world. 


I do not dispute the tenets of Existentialism. A 
discussion on the subject is anyway not quite relevant, 
in specific terms, to this exercise on the shaping of a 
short story. But what I would say for a short story, as 
for any other work that seeks to ‘create’, is that above 
all, it must own to itself a certain sense of order, 
cohesion, and a whiff of meaning in the portrayal of 
life. Most often, an artist may well have a feeling, as a 
sensitive and thinking individual is bound to have, that 
the Reality is not really so, but the irony of it is that 
even as he questions the blissful certitude of ‘God is in 
Heaven and all is right with the world’, a world-view 
that normally goes with a religious person, his 
questioning appears to be contained in a framework of 
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order and cohesion - a certain roundedness in the 
design, consistency in characterization, and glimpses of 
a possible meaning to life - which constitutes Art. As 
if that reflects his secret wish, and confirms the truth 
of the aphorism that Art is but Religion, by other means. 


This being so, I would humbly deny the charge of 
suggesting compromise with artistic integrity when I 
say that the end of a story should respond to the 
beginning, like having rounded it off. Because the so- 
called compromise is built into my system, as an artist. 
But if the charge persists for the purist of a writer who 
has no use whatsoever for any sort of pretension, I 
would plead guilty to the charge. There is no escape 
from a compromise of that kind in a work of art, 
particularly in a short story, thanks to its brevity, and 
the quality of it being a spotlight, which must not get 
diffused. 


To sum up, the above discussion resolves into the 
following postulates for me, which I would like to pass 
on for consideration by the young writers of today: 


a. The Design must subserve the requirements of 
a story qua story. 

b. It need not conform to the architectural design 
of a dramatic kind, but in the ultimate analysis, it must 
bring about a sense of completeness in the mind of the 
reader that denotes satisfaction. 


So far I have been talking about a pre-conceived 
Design, but only in the sense of a rough outline that 
must be reasonably firm with the basics. This allows 
you a certain scope for improvisations, the turns and 
twists that may render the story more effective for your 
purposes. But going by personal experience I would 
suggest that it is always better if you can map out the 
closing scene with some precision - the clinching 
passage of words and phrases, and perhaps if you can, 
the concluding interrogation, exclamation, or one-liner- 
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right in the beginning. That helps immensely as a 
binding force, making it easier to bring about the sense 
of completeness I have been harping on, for then you 
can measure Progression, as it were, in the Platonic 
sense, beginning from the end. It is a device that has 
helped me, and I have every reason to believe it will 
help you all. 


But all said and done, the Design is but a 
mechanical device. The time-sequence in terms of ‘what 
happens next?’ that purports to be a story, is but a 
tapeworm as Forster terms it derisively, a piece cut off 
from the limitless expanse of Time, which you try to 
make suspenseful and self-contained, so as to be 
satisfying at the end. But you also have to breathe life 
into it, a certain significance, so that the time-factor is 
enriched by what the writer means to say, how he says 
it, and his presumed contribution to human 
understanding. It is only in the merits of these values 
that a mere story can translate itself into literature. 
And these in my view constitute the interplay between 
(i) Characters, (ii) Events, (i) Tone and (iv) Statement, 
as you start working on the preconceived Design. We 
may now consider them in suitable detail. 
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CHARACTERS 


D° you need to have ‘characters’ for a short story 
instead of mere people? 


This is not a frivolous question; it relates to the 
appreciation of Reality we have been talking about in 
discussing the shape and dimensions of the Design. 
For, as William Saroyan the veteran American writer 
and author of The Human Comedy rightly says, there is 
hardly any “individual” human personality you can lay 
your hands upon. It slips off your hands almost the 
moment you begin to feel the texture and tone of the 
personality. In other words it is far from being consistent, 
and can never be so - a realization that will dawn on 
the individual if he throws the searchlight inwards, 
diligently, as also on you, if you are in any sort of 
intimate relationship with him. But this is not surprising. 
This is indeed the reality of the human mind, a 
storehouse of vast contradictions, as has been unravelled 
by scientists and psychoanalysts in the modern times. 
However, it is also a fact that an average individual 
tends to act in a consistent manner, as called for by 
the requirements of his job, the social norm, and above 
all his regard for a certain self-image. But should the 
writer who is supposed to be omniscient and know him 
inside out respect the projected image? Should he not, 
on the other hand, catch him unawares, the 
contradictions as well his laughable efforts to resolve 
them, for they can never be truly resolved and are 
bound to cause repressions that show up in odd, 
unpredictable and sometimes vicious ways? Well, this 
is surely being attempted by many of us, with varying 
degrees of ‘boldness’. In fact, that is one of the 
credentials of our being modern writers swearing by 
realism. But only thus far and no further. We cannot 
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afford to go all the way that the perceptions lead us -— 
can we? For then the men and women in our stories 
will cease to be individuals, being cast in the same 
mould, carrying the same bundle of contradictions, and 
hence indistinguishable from each other in basic terms, 
inspite of the varying social apparel. They are not 
‘characters’ who can be pitted against each other in the 
interplay of diversities, both of thought and behaviour, 
which would make for an interesting story. This indeed 
is the dilemma that the very modern writer has to face, 
if he has a strong regard for perceived truths, as also 
the findings derived from scientific tests and experiments 
which have been handed down to him. 


He envies his predecessors who, generally 
speaking, did not have to face this dilemma, though 
they considered themselves different from the ancients. 
For it was assumed by them literary-wise that there are 
bound to be, ever and always, the likes of Ramas and 
Ravanas in this world of ours, though they may be 
wearing masks of various kind, so you may not recognize 
them for what they really are, and create difficulties for 
them. Not only the Ravanas but also the Ramas who 
would like to be left alone with their innate goodness. 
So they being writers, who knew better, went about 
unrelentingly to discern good in the ‘lowly-cum-bad’ 
people, like Sarat Chandra of Bengal did with fallen 
women turned prostitutes, and to expose evil in the 
seemingly respectable-cum-good people as umpteen 
authors have been doing till today, though the profiles 
of those exposed have changed from zamindars and 
moneylenders of yesteryears to the present-day mill 
owners, ministers and bureaucrats. It was like playing 
the detective and was a favourite game with writers. 
And in this they considered themselves superior to the 
ancient classical writers, with whom the black-and-white 
divide was almost immutable, subject to miracles 
wrought by prayers, penances, and divine intervention. 
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But even the detective game of discovering black-in- 
white or white-in-black (or the variant of white turned 
black due to social circumstances or black turned white 
due to change of heart) is not available anymore to the 
perceptive writer at the end of the twentieth century. 
Or so he thinks. The modern writer finds for himself as 
also what the scientists of the mind tell him through 
experiments, that the colour of truth is indeed gray as 
Andre Gide puts it, and the truth imbedded in the 
characters is no exception. They are all the same, boring 
or disgusting as the case may be, inspite of the external 
trappings ordained by society, upbringing, or whatever. 
They are no characters, truly speaking, never mind the 
comforting and entertaining illusions purveyed by movies 
and bestsellers. The modern writer, who is supposed to 
provide insights, true and proper, into the human 
condition, so it can be considered as literature, cannot 
bring himself down to that level - can he? So what does 
he do with these faceless non-characters, and still make 
out an interesting story? 


It may appear that the writer of a short story is 
better placed than the novelist in this regard, since he 
does not have to portray the character of a person over 
a long period of time, and thus be constrained to 
‘characterize’ him with certain qualities of the mind 
which hang together but may offend his truth-loving 
sensibilities. In a short story he need show up only a 
particular facet of his complex personality in a given 
situation, no matter if he would possibly act differently 
in another situation. But I wonder if it is really a 
comforting thought. For don’t we know that the reader 
will be inclined to read much more into the character 
of the person concerned in the light of how he thinks 
and behaves in that particular situation, and then 
classify him in his mind as such and such character? 
And does it not amount to a deception that the writer 
did not mean to inflict on the reader? So, to my mind, 
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the dilemma is real and valid enough for the writer of 
all fiction, small or large. 


Some modern writers have tried to get over the 
dilemma by doing away with the importance of the 
characters for purposes of the story. Thus they would 
project a situation which, by itself, should create an 
impact by being overly absurd or fantastic asking the 
readers to read meanings into it which are supposed to 
be relevant to the human condition. Here the characters 
cease to be realistic, for they are meant to be no more 
than creatures fitting into the said situation. It is surely 
a diverting mode of telling a story, and some masters 
have indeed made a success of it. But, by and large, it 
has come to be a convenient substitute for a narrative 
of commonplace men and events, which is unfortunate. 
For it looks as if the writer wishes to bypass reality, not 
knowing how to deal with it, and so goes on a rampage, 
never mind if he calls it “magic realism” or whatever. In 
any case you can do it only for a change, and not all 
the time. It will vex the reader no end when he is asked 
to suspend his disbelief not with a view to enjoy a fairy 
tale like a child, but in order to get at some reality by 
digging into it. He is bound to call it foul, and I won’t 
blame him. So, excuse me, I am unable to recommend 
it as a device for dealing with the dilemma of creating 
characters, when they don’t oblige you as such, by 
being individuated enough for the sake of your perceived 
truths. No, please don’t try to make creatures out of 
them, instead of human beings. That will be a 
punishment they don’t deserve. You can still make 
characters out of them I think, without offence to your 
perceived truths, as many of us have done in trying to 
resolve the dilemma. The following considerations, 
among others, would, I believe, help you to do it: 


a. I agree that they may well be the same in 
basic terms, slippery and seething with contradictions, 
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and hence undeserving of being ‘characters’ as in Greek 
and Shakespearean tragedies, or even in the fiction of 
our own latter-day greats like Premchand, Bankim 
Chandra, or Gopinath Mohanty, who could not resist 
the temptation of making them seem a little larger than 
life, and thus distinct from each other with their 
personalities.But going by our own honest perceptions, 
can it really be said that they are all exactly the same 
— these faceless, puny, non-characters? Even Somerset 
Maugham who is realistic enough in his appreciation of 
the all-too-common follies and foibles of men, considered 
them in his Summing Up, as more or less the same. 
This, to my mind, is inevitable, thanks to the variable 
genetic and environmental factors that condition a 
personality to a certain extent, at least at the 
temperamental level, if not moral. So what I have found 
is that while the colour of truth is indeed gray, there 
are various shades of gray which cannot be discounted. 
And the difference between them can also be fascinating 
enough for the discerning writer, particularly the way 
the human beings react differently to crisis situations, 
in trying to keep up to a certain image, never mind 
what the inner motivations are, and the self-deceptions 
they tend to practise on that account. And as the 
variousness of their self-deceptions has also a bearing 
on characterization, they can still be ‘characters’ for 
our purposes, making for an interesting story. That is 
what I have found for myself, and I have every reason 
to believe that you can endorse it with your own 
experience, and use it for your craft, to impress the 
readers with. 


b. You will also notice, I believe, that such 
differences that could be distinctive are sharper between 
characters drawn from different strata of the society — 
the rich upper class, the vast underbelly of the middle 
classes, and the lower class. The self-images they wish 
to project are different between them, as also the 
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intensity of the urge to do so. As I have seen, the 
inhibitions are much more with the middle classes than 
with the other two, for the dominant upper crust can 
afford to ignore what ‘they’ say about them, while for 
the poor and deprived, the question of keeping to the 
niceties of conduct and behaviour is a poor second to 
the priority of keeping body and soul together. But not 
so with the burgeoning upper, middle and lower middle 
classes who must cherish what they consider as ‘values’ 
for the sake of upward mobility, among other things. 
So the self-deceptions-fronts, masks and stratagems- 
can be strikingly different between characters drawn 
from the one and the other class, including the sub- 
classes in the middle zone, and I do believe you will 
find it grist enough for the mill of your characterizations, 
true and proper. And in any particular class the gender 
divide is also there, spelling out its own story of how 
men and women react differently to given situations, in 
trying to catch up with the fact or facade of values set 
out for them by tradition. So on and so forth. Our 
society is far from being homogenous, and so the distinct 
profile of the social man is a palpable reality. So can’t 
you use him as your character, suitably, even when 
you despair of the individual qua individual? 

c. The variety is not manifested, I believe, only 
through the differing manner in which the individuals 
or social beings tend to deny the existence of certain 
subterranean truths of the human mind which motivate 
them in order that the social image is not unduly 
affected. The said social image derives from a self-image 
which is not always and entirely governed by what others 
would think about it. It can also be autonomous, and 
this relates to a genuine urge upwards in every human 
being, for as Swami Vivekananda has said, our 
consciousness is but a thin film that divides a vast 
layer of the sub-conscious and the unconscious from 
the super-conscious. The divine lotus is mired in the 
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mud, which he is ever and always inclined to deny, but 
it is also a fact that it aspires to reach the distant sun, 
howsoever weak and ridiculous the efforts may often 
be. I am not talking here in terms of an article of 
spiritual faith; it is also a part of my perceived truths. 
And it can adopt a scientific vocabulary too, recalling 
the words used by the famous biologist and Nobel 
Laureate Albert Szent Gyorgye when he said that there 
is “an innate drive in living matter to perfect itself”, a 
quality of life termed “syntropy.” Be that as it may, I 
have little doubt, and I hope you will agree with me, 
that there is this urge to be noted among the homo 
sapiens, which does contribute to the self-image, apart 
from social compulsions. So it is strange but true that 
the self-righteous and self-deceiving man does also on 
occasions try to be really good, which cannot be related 
to any particular motive except feeling good about it. It 
follows that even in today’s world ‘heroism’ is not always 
a sham, or a make-believe overstatement on the part of 
film-makers or storytellers. In my view the rare 
manifestation of such nobility which as Camus says, 
makes a man appear a little more foolish, and the 
agnostic Somerset Maugham says, surprisingly but truly 
enough, is a retort to the absurdity of the world, is also 
available to the perceptive writer of today. So couldn’t 
such oddballs in real life act as role models for a 
character or two in your stories? 


d. Finally a gentle reminder that Art is indeed an 
order to Form, as I have said earlier quoting Herbert 
Read, and so you cannot afford to take the men and 
women who would people your story just as they are. 
You have got to impart some cohesion to their 
inconsistencies, and make characters out of them. And 
may I in this connection invoke the artist in you to 
appreciate the aesthetic charm of what the character 
“The Father” told “The Manager” in Luigi Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author? 
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“A character, Sir, may always ask a man who he 
is. Because a character has really a life of his 
own, marked with his special characteristics; for 
which reason he is always ‘somebody’. But a man 
may well be ‘nobody’.” 


So the characters win in the end. These somebodies 
must enter into our stories, or we are lost. However we 
have got to be very circumspect about them, as 
otherwise we would look foolish and gullible in this no- 
nonsense intellectual world of today that knows, by 
and large, where to draw the line between the competent 
make-believe and the incompetent artifice, howsoever 
pompous it may be. 


Now for a few notes of caution on how you choose 
your characters, and develop them: 


1. First and foremost you should have known 
them. But when you come to think of it, it is a tall 
order. For there are only a handful of persons in your 
life - family relations, neighbours, colleagues in the 
workplace, etc. -— whom you would be knowing well 
enough to project as characters in the story you have 
in mind. And more often than not, these good souls 
may happen to be unexciting if not dull, howsoever 
intimate they may be with you. On the other hand, if 
you go outside the inner circle for your characters, you 
may not be knowing much about them, and so whatever 
you would like to say about them in your fiction may 
not only be untrue in point of fact, but may not also 
ring true in the mind of the readers. So what do you 
do about this apparently no-win situation? 


Well, let me then tell you about the true import of 
‘knowing them’, as I have found for myself, and also by 
exchanging notes with fellow-writers. It would indeed 
be foolish to take as role models the persons whom you 
know intimately well. You know them a little too well 
for their incoherent and inconsistent ways of thought 
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and behaviour, and so they may constantly mock at 
you when you try to make characters out of them. That 
will spoil your game. At the same time it is unpardonable 
if you fail to use them, by taking advantage of the 
intimate contacts you have had with them -— body, mind, 
soul, whatever - which would have surely yielded rich 
material for you to concretize the characters. So I would 
advise you to mix the colours in your palette. Take 
those intimate beings for whatever they are worth but 
also make use of others whom you don’t, know that 
well, but who have thrown up, in the course of your 
observations, interesting facets of their personality. In 
the process, it is a collage that awaits your creativity, 
and that should stand up as a character, who is both 
‘Teal’ and interesting. One who would, for example, 
combine in himself the mannerisms of A with the social 
habits of B, and the philosophical pretensions of C, and 
would thus turn out to be an absorbing piece of 
humanity. 


But mind you, regardless of how well you know 
them all, it helps if the modes of thought, action, and 
behaviour presented by them through your characters, 
are germane to the class and profession you are familiar 
with. Otherwise you are likely to sound the dreaded 
false notes somewhere or other, and that will be fatal 
to the credibility of the character you have tried to raise 
at the expense of considerable time and effort. However, 
as I have said earlier, you should go out and study 
them at close quarters, if they belong to a totally different 
class and way of life, like that comely woman of the 
slums who induced you to write “Roses in the Dust.” 
You can even go further and try to reach quite a different 
and faraway planet, as Gopinath Mohanty, a middle 
class bureaucrat did in moving among and staying with 
Adivasis in the jungles of Koraput in Orissa, or George 
Orwell did by ‘being’ one of the vagrants in London and 
Paris. Such heroic efforts in the cause of your characters 
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so that they act familiar in every significant detail are 
indeed commendable. But even if you cannot go that 
far, you should satisfy yourself that they would pass 
the test of being ‘true to life’ in the hands of a reader 
who is (or presumes to be) closer to them in terms of 
the social class, profession, or the ethnic-cum- 
environmental category to which they belong. 


2. It is no less essential for you to ensure, as far 
as possible, that the average reader you have in mind 
would be knowing them. The range of your readers, 
and the quality of their response is of course a highly 
speculative field. Nevertheless, every creative writer who 
wishes to communicate should normally have a certain 
target readership in view. So he should take care to 
avoid that while he may be reasonably familiar with the 
profile of the character created by him, he may not be 
that familiar to a majority of his readers who are 
expected to read the story. Thus, for example, a writer 
has to think twice before choosing characters from the 
Scandinavian society with whom he is quite familiar, 
maybe in course of his travels, when he has to 
communicate largely - due to the compulsions of 
logistics or language - with a rural or semi-urban 
readership in India. 


However you can dress your characters any way 
you like, if your story is such that the focus is on the 
universal man, that is, on the cravings, hopes, fears, 
and visions common to all mankind, rather than on a 
moral or intellectual situation which is socially relevant. 
But in that case you should play down, as far as 
possible, the social baggage the characters have to carry, 
as a part of their personality. 


3. Having satisfied yourself that you know your 
characters, and there is every reason to expect that 
your readers would know them too, please make them 
come alive in flesh and blood and living tissue. Please 
concretize your characters every way you can. This is 
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very important, and is quite a common failure with our 
writers — most of whom belong to the intelligentsia — 
who are anxious to project their thoughts and ideas in 
a hurry through the characters, and so make them 
appear as no more than vehicles for the intellectual 
debates raging in their own minds. We will discuss 
later at some length, the scope and nature of authorial 
statements in a work of fiction. But what I am trying to 
emphasize here is that unless you concretise your 
characters sufficiently enough, they will neatly bypass 
the questions of credibility or disbelief. For they will 
look like mannequins dancing to the strings held by 
the author, howsoever important they consider 
themselves to be with their intellections. So please 
concretise them with beauty spots, ugly warts, the 
charming or not-so-charming ways in which they smile, 
cry, make love, or whatever, in the story you have 
designed for them. The physicality of their conduct does 
not have to be glossed over either; it would rather 
enhance the realism, provided you know where to stop. 
In my view you may consider it prudent to stop only 
when you feel that it is getting a little too clinical, 
which may offend the socio-cultural sensibilities of your 
target readership. But even a certain degree of clinicality, 
short of being obscene, may help you to attain your 
objective, when you want to evoke in the reader the 
sharpness of a reaction you are working for - disgust, 
hate, anger, or some such emotional arousal, in order 
to bring home the sheer iniquity, cruelty or absurdity 
in the given situation. I am reminded here of a story by 
Sachi Routroy, Jnanpith award winner who is rightly 
considered to be a path-finder in modern Oriya poetry, 
and has also written some stories, carrying a devastating 
sense of realism. The story “Mashanira Phula” (Flower 
of the Cremation Grounds) gives you details of how the 
rough uncouth attendant of the cremation ground pokes 
into the body of an unmarried girl who has died following 
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an unsuccessful abortion, hoping to tear off, eventually, 
the gold nose-ring worn by her for his own use. These 
details are indeed revolting, to say the least. But I 
suppose this is exactly what the author wanted - to 
highlight the sheer cruelty in the social system that 
has brought it about. For the body would never have 
been treated to such ignominy, had it not been 
abandoned by the girl’s people, because of her supposed 
sin. However, I would sound a note of warning. Can 
you faithfully depict such scenes, in every gruesome 
detail, without flinching an eyelid, with a view to achieve 
the desired result? If not, it is better to leave such 
scenes alone, for you may perhaps flounder with the 
actualities, indulging, for example, in overstatements 
or shrinking from the mean little horrors, and that 
would be counter-productive. But it bears repetition to 
say that you must concretise the appearance and 
conduct of your characters the best way you can. The 
wise words you want them to speak, must be spoken 
only by real full-blooded individuals, and only then. 
Verbosity can be the bane of pseudo-intellectuals, and 
you should not allow yourself or your characters to fall 
into the trap. 


4. Finally, please see how far you can empathise, 
if not identify, with your characters. The more you can, 
the more impressive you can be with whatever they 
have been asked to perform for the purposes of your 
story. You may perhaps resent this as an additional 
imposition on you, having a separate identity of your 
own, and say - Look, have I not tried my best to make 
characters out of ordinary men and women who hardly 
deserve that status? And have I not taken pains to 
concretise them at your bidding, even though it has 
involved me with many palpable contacts with their 
physicality which I don’t like? And now you want me to 
love them too? For what else is empathy if it does not 
amount to a certain degree of communion, nay, self- 
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surrender, akin to love? Is it fair? And is it really 
possible? 

I can understand the enormity of the task. And 
what I am placing before you is in the nature of an 
ideal, and not always a practical proposition. 
Nevertheless, it is an ideal to be cherished by every 
artist who presumes to ‘create’ men and women on 
behalf of reality. Because the process of creation is 
indeed in the nature of a theatrical performance as 
Somerset Maugham puts it, and the more you can get 
into the act, heart and soul, as if you are yourself the 
sadist, the wronged woman, the pompous politician, 
the Sadhu in the Himalayas, etc. etc., the more would 
the performance impress the audience as being real - 
isn’t it? And how do you do it unless you bring to bear 
upon your performance a large measure of empathy 
with the character? 


I do realize that each one of us has a certain 
character or at least a self-image, howsoever 
misconceived it may be with the many inconsistencies 
and contradictions of thought, feelings and behaviour. 
So it is but natural that you will be having your own 
set of biases —- hates, affections, and a certain world- 
view. So even as you create a large variety of characters 
in the course of your writing career, you can manage 
to have sympathies for only some of them, and possibly 
empathise with fewer. However my only request is to 
pitch your acting abilities as far as possible while you 
are in the act of creation. The irrepressible Maugham 
had quipped that a fiction writer tends to be 
‘characterless’ and that is an occupational hazard. For 
he seeks to identify himself with so many characters 
that he loses his own. I won’t go as far as that. It is just 
not possible for the large majority of us. But it is surely 
an ideal worthy of emulation, and I would leave it at 
that. 
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But leave aside sympathies or empathies, there is 
a certain quality of mind that must inhere in you, in 
relation to your characters. Namely, compassion. For 
they not only belong to you, being your creations, you 
also belong to them as being a fellow human being. So 
all that has been happening to them, for whatever 
reasons, could as well happen to you, and cause the 
same or similar suffering. Hence the need for 
compassion, in the widest sense of the term. The 
Sanskrit Karuna, the state of mind that moved our Adi 
Kavi Valmiki to write the first creative lines in Indian 
literature would perhaps describe it .better, and I do 
hope it will remain, ever and always, as the core element 
in your creative urge. 


That is all I have to say for now about ‘characters’, 
your fellow human beings, who must necessarily people 
your story. I have passed on to you a few suggestions 
on how to choose them and go about with the process 
of developing them in accordance with your design. But 
the pace and quality of development would also depend 
on (a) what happens to them and (b) how you tell about 
it all. The first one leads us to consider the relative 
importance of events in the scheme of things, the 
happenings, in other words, which cause the characters 
to perform in one way and not the other. Let us now 
talk about it. 
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EVENTS 


WW: have already decided, it will be recalled, that we 
may very well dispense with the ups and downs 
and revelations in a story, provided we can maintain a 
flow that denotes progression, and a certain sense of 
completeness at the end of it all. So why should we talk 
about events, it may be asked, which are relevant to 
the causing of waves rather than ripples? To which I 
would submit, in reply, that while an author and his 
story can surely live with eventlessness, and with a 
modicum of honour, the reverse is not necessarily true. 
In my view they.can surely do better with events and 
that is a matter that needs to be discussed at some 


length. 


But let us talk first about the lack of events, so as 
to put the matter in the proper perspective. Take the 
story “A Million Birds”, in which my lady hated the 
intrusion of events into her life of leisure, and seemed 
to get away with it. Here one should not forget that the 
‘static’ lady was also thinking furiously all the time, 
howsoever trite and self-serving her thoughts may be. 
Therefore it is these thoughts that were happening to 
her (or you may say she was causing them to happen), 
and thus there was the desired flow which must be 
designed for a story. To put it differently, this is a story 
in which the events are entirely interiorised. And it is 
recognised as a valid, though rare, mode of telling a 
story, in the modern context, if we consider “Stream of 
Consciousness” as a trail blazed by Virginia Woolfe which 
has come to stay, and I was doing no more than follow 
the trail, for a change. So it boils down to this: If 
thoughts which pass in the mind of a character are 
such that it would constitute a flow, and lead eventually 
to a certain satisfaction in the mind of a reader that the 
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end-result is quite clear to him, thanks, then they may 
well be considered as events in a short story. In this 
sense events are necessary to a story, whether they are 
external, as they usually are, or internal, as they 
sometimes can be. But is the internal equally effective 
as the other? And can it be adopted increasingly as a 
mode for the modern times, considering the happenings 
in the mind as more fascinating in their variousness, 
apart from being more within your reach, than what 
happens outside? This is a question which has several 
implications, including reader-appeal, which we may 
discuss, suitably, at a later stage, after we cover the 
worth and importance of events as they are commonly 
understood to be, namely the ones outside of you - 
those which are external and yet affect you by providing 
stimuli to which you must ordinarily respond. 


Does the quality of the responses which inform a 
story literary-wise depend only on the assumed 
importance of the events in terms of courage, intensity, 
or whatever? Would it not also depend in a large 
measure on the sensitivity of the receiver, that is, the 
character concerned, and through him the author 
himself? Of one who is sensitive enough to appreciate 
the event in a viable mix of depth and dimensions, 
which can translate into an interesting story which is 
also thought-provoking. For it must be remembered 
that earth-shaking events do not happen around us all 
the time. More often it is the commonplace that would 
claim your attention if you are a perceptive writer, and 
you should know how to handle it. Thus for example, 
certain situations are created for you by incidents which 
cannot be termed as events, but are somewhat out of 
the ordinary, in the normal routine of your life. Incidents 
such as: 

- It was not a routine love-making. For earlier the 

young wife had expressed her resentment over 

the way he had paid undue attention to another 
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woman in a party, a charge he had vehemently 
denied. But then the love-making was not only 
different, there seemed to be a certain enhanced 
quality to it. How come? Was it an act of 
propitiation, an expression of anger, a desire to 
hurt, an act of surrender ... or what? That could 
be the beginning of a quaint discovery in the mind 
of one or the other, leading to thoughts, action 
and behaviour which would raise an interesting 
story around psychoanalytical truths or illusions 
in the life of a young couple. 


- An opinion was sought by his boss in confidence, 
and he gave his ‘honest’ opinion that contained a 
slight disparagement of the merits of a colleague 
who was also a personal friend. That was surely 
not a mean thing to do. Or was it, just because it 
would help him to get a coveted special assignment, 
in preference to the other man, and advance his 
career? It could be the beginning of a moral 
problem for the protagonist, and the way he tried 
to get over it could be the material for a story. 


- That fellow sitting by the roadside did seem to 
be groaning in pain. But I had an appointment to 
keep. And he could be feigning it, as they usually 
do - isn’t it? So why should anybody blame me for 
not giving him a lift in my car and taking him to 
the nearest hospital? Well, it was a lonely road, 
and for all you know the fellow might die for want 
of medical aid. But what could I do? Did I cause 
him the injury? Or do I have to act as my ‘brother’s 
keeper’ all my life? The social conscience can thus 
be a troublesome affair for the sensitive character, 
and the way he tried to beat it by going out to 
correct some past ‘wrongs’ could be funny or tragic 
or both for a neat little short story. 

So on and so forth. These little non-events could 
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out of mere men. It is all within your powers, or maybe 
the powers of the characters you create. 


A statement made by William Faulkner, the well- 
known American novelist and Nobel Laureate is worthy 
of consideration in this context, particularly by those 
among us who are not favoured by ‘happenings’ in the 
normal course of their lives. He had said that the 
material gathered by us, the fiction-writers, is made up 
of all that can be collected in bowls placed by us under 
three life-giving streams, namely, (a) Experience, (b) 
Observation, and (c) Imagination. And he had added - 
and this is the most comforting aspect of what he said 
— that the deficiency in one tends to be compensated by 
accretions to the other, aided partly by your own efforts. 
Experience is largely what happens to you in the 
circumstances you are placed in life, and you can do 
little to improve upon it, in its incidence, quality, or 
intensity. And ironically, the more favoured you are in 
your life-situation, both personal and social, the poorer 
you are, ordinarily, with the material derived from this 
source. However all experience need not be direct, so 
as to offer you authentic details of the happening. You 
may be very close to somebody who has seen it all and 
suffered - from wars, earthquakes, and abject poverty 
to the tragedies of relationship which are unusual - 
and he may have passed on to you some of his 
experience by association or word of mouth. Such 
indirect experience may well be suitable material for 
your pencraft. However what is more easily available to 
you is the material for the second bowl, namely 
Observation. Of course I can imagine that as an average 
middle class householder going about his work, looking 
after a family, reading the daily newspaper with interest, 
paying social visits, etc., you are fully engaged in the 
ordinary sense of the term. But not engaged enough, I 
daresay, for a bit of leisure which is essential for the 
furtherance of a wish - private and personal as it may 
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be - to create. So-I would urge upon you to make 
sincere and suitable efforts to expand the area of leisure, 
as best as you can, without much injury to your material 
interests. You need not necessarily retire to a corner 
for writing your creative lines. The seeking and 
acquisition of productive leisure is an attitude of mind 
that you need to cultivate to sharpen and deepen your 
responses to the stimuli which are not related to your 
self-interest, and would have, otherwise, passed you 
by. These are created gaps in the continuum of Time 
that you devise for yourself, purposefully, for they are 
intended to serve you as watchtowers for looking upon 
a world, other than your own, more intently. And then 
the fruits of your activity, thanks to the said leisure, go 
into the inventory of your mind to be used when needed. 
That is the least you can do to maximise the benefits 
derivable through the second source, namely 
Observation. And finally, Imagination, a quality of the 
kinetic mind, which is largely an inborn talent, but 
needs to be nurtured and exercised suitably in the 
service of Art, in the genre you have chosen for yourself. 
There is a certain point of view among educationists 
that appreciation of the unreal world, which comes to 
us naturally when we are children, can be developed 
through education in later life, and that would naturally 
enhance our worth and abilities in the real world of life. 
As Prof. Bogden Suchodolvi, a noted proponent of the 
theory puts it, “the real man is formed through contact 
with the unreal world of Art.” I am reasonably certain 
that the ideal is achievable to a large extent, provided 
the teachers and practitioners do not allow themselves 
to be led into channels of pure entertainment, sans 
intellection, in the name of Art. That would be a misuse 
of Imagination, for the purposes under consideration. 
Anyway, it is my submission that while Experience, 
direct or indirect, is not something you can secure for 
yourself easily enough, Observation and Imagination 
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are qualities of mind that admit of being suitably 
developed. And so I would say that compensations are 
indeed available to you, and what you lose in the swings, 
you can manage to gain in the roundabouts, if you 
know how to go about it with a sense of purpose. 


And thereby hangs a tale, an autobiographical 
statement or a confession, if you will, which may be of 
some interest to you as a fellow-writer. Born in an 
upper middle class family I have earned my living as a 
civil servant, in the supposedly superior category of an 
All-India Service (Class I). I have never known poverty. 
Thanks to a good academic career, jobs have also come 
easily to me. I was born and brought up in a small 
town, but have moved over, in the course of my career, 
to big cities in India and abroad. So I have not had any 
first hand experience of rural living. What is ‘worse’, I 
belonged to a service (Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service), in which there was little occasion to interact 
with the public in a meaningful way. Exclusivity was a 
byword for objectivity, in the lexicon which was in vogue 
in my service, at least in my times. And History has 
also passed me by. As a child I sensed the struggle for 
Independence, but only as a child can. And except for 
sometime in Calcutta when ineffective and sporadic 
Naxalite-inspired bomb blasts and street fights were 
taking place (which inspired my stories “Red Evening” 
and “Dogs of the Night”) I was nowhere near communal 
holocausts or acts of terrorist violence which would 
shock you beyond belief. I have only read and heard 
about them. Of course, I have had my share of personal 
tragedies, but that’s about all. Could such an individual, 
it may be asked, qualify for being a writer of fiction 
which ideally should be ‘deep and disturbing’ in the 
words of Norman Mailer or burn a page with intensities 
squeezed out of life, such as tears, sweat, blood, or 
semen, in the words of Nadine Gordimer? Well, I don’t 
know whether my literature would satisfy the 
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requirements of these eminent writers, but it is a fact 
that I have written much, and fairly well, going by the 
acclaim received from my readers. And mind you, my 
life-story is not exceptional among the writers of India, 
where literary writing has hardly helped anybody to 
make a reasonably decent living. And so there are quite 
a few like me, members of the middle class intelligentsia, 
who are given to writing in the intervals of their other 
work of a ‘useful’ kind, that helps them to a certain 
status in the society, in material terms. 


The moral of the preceding paragraph is that direct 
experience of events which must necessarily create an 
impact are at a discount for most of us, and yet it has 
not deterred us from creative writing, which I believe, 
has been largely successful. Could it not be said that 
we have managed to make the most of the other two 
sources available to us, namely Observation and 
Imagination? Call it a piece of self-glorification or 
consolation, this prompts me to appeal to the youngsters 
of today who are socially secure and yet troubled by 
the creative urge, not to despair of the apparent 
eventlessness of their lives. There is every reason to 
hope you can shape the seemingly trite and 
commonplace to prime material for your stories. 


But some of you, I imagine, have lived through 
extreme situations in your life - wars, communal flare- 
ups, abject poverty, severe natural calamities, etc. — 
and you are now in a position to look back on them 
with a sense of perspective. Such retrospection can 
surely yield for you events of a kind which you cannot 
afford to ignore. But my advice to you is that whatever 
your personal experience may have been, you may well 
use the backdrop, effectively, for the skills of observation 
and flights of imagination, so as to throw startlingly 
new insights into the human conduct and behaviour. 
For such situations in extremis can make an ordinary 
person do things which he could not have imagined 
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earlier - things that can take him to heights of self- 
sacrifice, or lowliest depths for the sake of survival. Let 
me illustrate by citing the example of two memorable 
stories in Indian literature: 


1. 


Fakirmohan Senapati who had written the first 
modern short story in the Oriya language, named 
“Rebati” had also written a story titled “Randipuo 
Anant (Ananta, the Wretched Widow’s Son), in 
which the hero is an uncouth loafer boy, too big 
for his years, who causes all sorts of nuisance, 
including minor thefts, in the backyards of 
peaceloving villagers, and the widow, quite a 
formidable woman in her time, is hard put to 
defend him. But there comes a flood, and the 
swelling waters of the river threaten to engulf the 
village which it had nurtured so far, with such 
loving care. A breach in the embankment was 
getting wider and wider each passing minute. All 
efforts to close the breach seemed to be of no 
avail. But the indomitable and irrepressible Ananta 
could not take it lying down. When all else failed, 
he held off the raging currents by standing back 
against it as a wall in a challenging gesture. 
Whether that really helped or it was coincidental, 
the onslaught of the waters came to a halt after 
some time, and the village was saved. But Ananta 
had paid the price with his life. Call it a piece of 
heroism or sheer foolhardiness, the no-good Ananta 
had overreached himself, and had done something 
which was hardly expected of him. It was the event 
of a life-time that had transformed Ananta 
overnight. A great pity that Death claimed him as 
a consequence, but that could not be helped - 
could it? 


There is this story “Boatman Tarin1”, wnitten by 
the noted Bengali author Tarashankar 
Bandopadyaya. Here is also the story of a flood of 
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devastating proportions. The river Mayurakshi was 
in spate. It happened every year during the rains, 
but rarely did the waters rush through the nearby 
villages and cause such havoc as it was doing 
now. Boatman Tarini was a gentle soul who plied 
his ferryboat with diligence and good humour. He 
was also known to love his wife dearly, for he was 
never tired of talking about her. “Sukhi is a good 
girl, a very good girl. I don’t know what I would do 
without her”, he used to say and continue, till the 
listener got bored and changed the topic. However 
there came upon the village this dayk night, when 
he had to do the rescue act for himself and Sukhi 
together, asking her to get on to his back and 
hold him fast, as he tried to swim ashore. But 
Mayurakshi got the better of him, and he realized, 
without doubt, that they were drowning. He fought 
to get away from the deadly whirlpool, but Sukhi 
was clasping him tight with her arms and would 
not let him go. This is how the concluding lines 
go, in English translation: 


4“... He was gasping painfully for breath ... He 
could not bear it... In an instant his hands were 
around Sukhi’s throat. He was mad. All his 
strength flowed to his hands. 


If only he could get the load off him, he would 
live ... Ah! Ah! He took deep breaths. He was 
relieved. He sought light and the touch of land. 
He was not dead...” 


Yes, the boatman Tarini lived on. But could he 
really live with himself the rest of his life, carrying 
the burden of a guilt, heavier by far, than the load 
he had freed himself from, at that awful moment 
of truth? 


Thus it happens. Events get the better of characters 
in situations such as these, and provide rare insights 
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into the human condition that can transform itself, at 
a historic moment to an unbelievable state of divinity 
or beastliness, as the case may be. Therefore it would 
be a shame if you have lived through or have been 
close enough to such events, but have failed to make 
use of them suitably. 


There are similar situations which overtake the 
character, inspite of himself. The individual can be 
caught up in a situation of group-consciousness when 
he ceases to be an individual, so to say, and does 
things for a Cause. The Cause that relates to the 
supposed good of the group to which he belongs - 
caste, community, sub-nation, nation, etc. The puny 
individual self feels elevated by the impact of happenings 
which ask him to do things for an entity larger than 
himself. He is not puny anymore; he is fighting for a 
Cause. But that does not necessarily raise him to the 
level of heroism in the manner of the “widow’s son, 
Ananta.” More often than not it is the other way about. 
The most vicious traits in human character, including 
the sadistic and homicidal, are provided with an alibi 
for their release, without any frowns from the conscience, 
super-ego, or whatever. Thus a terrorist who causes 
many innocents to die, for no reason, by planting a 
bomb in the market-place, or spraying bullets at bus 
passengers, may well consider himself a hero, waiting 
to be a martyr. To quote Arthur Koestler, “the continuous 
disasters in man’s history are mainly due to his 
excessive capacity and urge to become identified with 
a tribe, nation, church or cause.... Man’s tragedy is not 
an excess of aggression, but the excess of devotion.” 
Such tragedies may well be within the scope of your 
observations, for they can be a cause or consequence 
of events happening in your geographical area, even if, 
as is expected, you would be far removed, being an 
artist, from such foolish activism. But couldn't you sing 
the song of such strange alchemies in the human mind, 
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in the wake of group-consciousness, through the skills 
of your observation married to imagination? 


To sum up: Events are not always external, they 
can as well be internal, referring to the progression of 
thoughts in your mind. The importance of events 
external cannot however be discounted in relation to 
the purposes of a short story. Apparently trivial incidents 
in your daily life can be turned into ‘events’ with your 
skills of observation and powers of imagination. But 
when the larger events do come your way, maybe at 
some distance, it would be of great help if you could 
make use of them. I may add here that the smaller 
ones may yield results for you in subtler shades of 
meaning and significance while the larger ones are of 
a different kind which can take on the entire personality 
of a character in a certain ‘moment of truth’ and thus 
create an impact which is invaluable in a writer’s efforts 
to reveal the human mind. You should however do well 
to remember, always, that in the interplay between 
characters and events, it is the intrinsic quality of the 
subject, that is, the character which counts most - the 
intensities and intellections which inform his reaction, 
no matter if the consequent result is ennobling, 
illuminating, or harshly negative. 


Talking about events internal, that is about the 
thought processes, a question was raised earlier in this 
chapter on whether they could substitute for the 
uncertain externality of the other events, the common 
traditional kind, as a prime material for the short story. 
I had put it off for the time being hoping to discuss it 
with advantage, after having done with the other which 
is of greater relevance right now, considering how 
Literature is written by most of us most of the time. 


The votaries of greater interiorisation do not plead 
their case primarily on the grounds that thoughts are 
more fascinating or are available to us far more easily 
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than events. Like the modernists who advance the ‘slice 
of life’ theory for the format of a story, they swear by 
the reality of the perceived truths which asks them to 
make the point. Namely, that the modern man is getting 
indeed more and more interiorised, isolated from the 
external events - thanks to the greater importance 
afforded to his free individual self, and the technological 
progress that minimizes the need of his going out to 
centres of education and training, his work-place, or 
even a lover’s tryst for interaction with fellow human 
beings. All such actions can be interiorised within the 
four walls of your ‘cave’, in tune with the clickings of 
your computer, reflective, as it were, of what is 
happening in your mind. So shouldn’t more and more 
thoughts at the expense of events enter into your 
creative efforts? 


My objections to this point of view in its relevance 
to considerations for present action are: (a) the objective 
circumstances as above are a little too overstated, no 
more than a futuristic nightmare which must be held 
at bay, and (b) in any case it is well-removed from 
perceived reality in the Indian context. But leaving aside 
the Indian context —- assuming that India will eventually 
catch up with the Western way of life —- can it really be 
said that this is what the human condition is coming 
to, namely, a near-total withdrawal from human 
relationships? I am sorry, I am unable to agree. It is 
not within the bounds ot possibility, as I envisage, for 
the homo sapiens, on the threshold of a new millennium. 
Just as the childish curiosity of Seherazade’s husband 
of wanting to know ‘what happened next’ is not a 
vanishing phenomenon, the craving for a human 
relationship, in varying degrees of intimacy, can hardly 
be dispensed with, except maybe by a Sannyasi, the 
total recluse, who is too exceptional to be taken into 
account for our purposes. And such cravings are bound 
to cause movements, and interactions by way of 
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characters into events, begetting conflicts, compromises, 
victories, surrenders, and what have you, that constitute 
the ‘flow’ for a story. I am unable to believe that it will 
cease to be so in the foreseeable future. 


And what are these processes of thought, may I 
ask? They are no thoughts per se which are employed 
to work out a problem in philosophy or mathematics. 
They are for purposes of a story, no more than a shadow- 
play of real events that relate to you, past, present or 
future. So it is my submission, with all respects to 
Virginia Woolfe and my own experiments too with a 
lady lolling on her daytime bed, that such modes of 
insight into the human condition are useful only by 
way of change, diversions to arouse the flagging interest 
of a reader from time to time. Thought-processes are 
indeed fine, and perhaps there is a greater need for 
them, in order to render the happenings more 
meaningful for the reader, who we - the literary writers 
- hope is going to get more and more intellectualized in 
the days to come. But I would enjoin upon you not to 
make such thought processes, interval ‘events’ as they 
may be, the staple fare for your stories. Shadow-plays 
are fine for an interesting diversion, but real plays are 
always better for the regular and standard performance 
the audience has always been looking forward to. 


Having dealt with the designing of a story and 
then the characters and events it must be peopled with, 
and also a certain equation between the two in its 
various aspects, it is necessary now to discuss the mode 
and manner in which a story should be told - in other 
words, the ‘tone’ you need to adopt, in order to hold the 
attention of the intelligent reader, and eventually to 
evoke in him the desired reaction, beyond the mere 
pleasure of his reading it through. 
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TONE 


he tone of telling a story amounts, basically, to a 

strategy of how to capture the mind of the person 

at the other end. To hold his attention, to start with, 

and then persuade him to feel and think like you, for 
the purposes you have in mind for your story. 


But, traditionally, it has been more simplistic and 
transparent with its purpose. To hold the attention of 
the reader, not with any ulterior motive, but just to 
please him. To soothe a restless child, to placate a 
petulant princess, or to help the ruler or the peasant 
to relax in the intervals of exacting work. And whether 
you like it or not the tradition continues. Translated in 
the modern idiom through the printed word and the 
electronic media, it constitutes the need to soothe the 
frayed nerves of the modern man with his “sick hurry 
and divided aims”, who in effect is no better than the 
restless child or the petulant princess, when he develops 
that need. In other words, it asks for Entertainment, 
pure and simple, which would help to conserve the 
energies of the modern man, so they can be effectively 
used for the more sensible and useful things which are 
required to be done in the business of life. As if the 
famous epigram of Oscar Wilde, “All Art is nonsense” is 
a factual truth, and the nonsense of a short story, is 
one among many such devices in nonsense, which are 
meant to provide you with the much-needed rest for 
the mind, so you can be properly combative in the next 
innings to be played by you in the board room or the 
shop floor. 


But every author, reader and lover of literature 
has found it necessary to protest that it is not so, and 
shall never be so, even as he is painfully conscious of 
the fact that it has always been so, in varying degrees, 
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in the society to which we belong. As for myself I also 
hold the view, and it is not a partisan view I hope, that 
our society must increasingly seek the blessings of 
Intelligence rather than Entertainment in order to save 
itself from suicidal disasters of all kind. It is Intelligence 
which helps to expand and enrich the mind for all 
purposes which are beneficial to mankind, fulfilling the 
demands of Evolution, sooner rather than later. And so 
shouldn’t Literature, whether it speaks through a short 
story, poem, or whatever, be released from the trappings 
of Entertainment, as soon as possible? 


Well, who asks you not to write literature? —- they 
would say, in a manner of surprise. Don’t we honour 
you enough for your superior words and thoughts? Let 
Entertainment go its own way, and you go yours - what 
is wrong about it? Nothing wrong, I would like to say, 
excepting that I am more interested in getting you on 
my side, weaning you away from the other type of 
storyteller, so you would love me more than honour. 
They smile and keep on smiling, for they can ill afford 
to engage pundits in a debate - can they? So the 
‘superior’ storyteller remains resigned to his fate, and 
the ground realities remain unchanged - the increasing 
importance of Entertainment in the modern scheme of 
things that passes for art and literature, more so with 
the invasion of electronic media that has helped to 
reduce the importance of even books, as such, unless 
they are useful to you in your task or profession. 


In this situation, holding the attention of the reader, 
assumes an importance far beyond ‘the first step’ device 
which would induct the reader in due course to the 
supposedly superior world of your purposes. True, you 
have devised your story in the nature of a tale which 
would interest the likes of Seherazade’s husband, your 
‘flesh and blood’ characters should be credible enough 
in their interactions with events or incidents which are 
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not quite ordinary, etc. But the reader must go through 
it all, from beginning to the end, in a spirit of enjoyment 
before he appreciates the story for what it purports to 
be. How do you ensure it? To attract his attention to a 
story written by you is of course the first thing to be 
done. But that is hardly in your hands - an aspect of 
the matter which we would discuss later. But holding 
his attention to it, once he has started reading it, 
somehow or other, is also very important, in the context 
of the literary vs. entertainment values we have 
discussed above. It may well happen that he does not. 
read it through, considering that it is all such highbrow 
literary stuff. Or he may not read another story written 
by you on a later occasion, presuming to know, what 
he would find in them. He may perhaps still ‘honour’ 
you for your ‘superior’ words and thought and what 
not. But you want him to love you, so he can be wedded 
true and proper to your way of looking at the world in 
the given story - isn’t it? 

The answer is that apart from other things, you 
should never act superior in airing your thoughts and 
ideas. And that includes your characters. A friendly 
voice with simple words, that is how you should tell 
your story. As if you are speaking to him or her, in 
confidence, as a fellow-observer if not a fellow-sufferer. 
That is what my recipe about the tone is all about, 
based on my own experiences as a writer. That is the 
tone that can insidiously work into the mind of the 
reader, moving progressively with each succeeding line 
and passage towards making him nearer you, your 
thoughts and ideas, and help you to fulfil your hidden 
‘literary’ agenda. Somerset Maugham favours us with a 
piece of his life story in this regard. Says how he, as a 
doctor, had thought initially that he should first achieve 
a certain mastery over literary and important words 
before he started writing. But he realized, after spending 
hours and hours in libraries over classics and the like, 
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that somehow it won’t work for him. And thank God it 
didn’t! For, call him a great writer or ‘the best among 
the second-raters’, there is this to be said about 
Maugham that his stories sound devastatingly honest 
and true, as if you would know that it is bound to be 
so, for he is an ordinary guy like you, and doesn’t know 
how to paint a story with big words and big thoughts. 
Doesn’t it suit your agenda admirably well, if you come 
to be regarded likewise, even if you want to be more 
complex and intellectual with your stories? 


And talking of the complex and intellectual, with 
subtleties chasing each other, which provoke you 
evermore to attempt greater depths and intensities of 
understanding, it is hard to beat, I suppose, the 
contemporary Czech writer Milan Kundera. But hasn't 
he demonstrably proved, through his writings, his own 
thesis on the subject, that it is only simple words told 
in a simple manner that can do the trick? 


You may wonder why I am stressing the obvious, 
namely the importance of telling a story by the use of 
simple words in a bedside manner, in order to hold the 
attention of the reader. Because I find it for a fact that 
unfortunately it has not always been so, and even now 
it is not habitual with many writers, particularly in 
India. This has led to a result that I would never 
recommend as a benefit to be derived from literature. 
For it is apt to leave the reader with a dubious 
satisfaction that it is good literature and I like it for 
sure, but naturally it is far removed from real life ~ and 
well, what is wrong about it? 


This distinction has unfortunately been ingrained 
in the average mind in our society through generations. 
That literary life is different, after all, from real life, 
homo fictus has got to be different from homo sapiens, 
and God be praised for it. But it is also a fact that every 
creative writer with literary sensibilities would deny the 
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truth of such a statement, express or implied, never 
mind if “Art is an order to Form”, that the characters 
are somewhat more consistent and organized than in 
real life, and the story is a little more rounded than a 
‘slice’. All these are mere artifices, he would say, in 
order that you would be interested in listening to him, 
that’s all. But literature is life, he would aver, in the 
true sense of the term. Not the ordinary semblance of 
life, but the reality of life that escapes you, for various 
reasons, most of the time, etc. So, excuse me, I am 
prompted to ask the respectable Indian writers of 
tradition, the likes of whom are still with us: 


- Why then did you have to use a language for 
literature, other than what is spoken in real life? 


- Granted that Sanskrit, the language of the gods 
(Deba Bhasha) has lost its primacy in the writing 
of literature over the last few centuries, is it not 
a fact that the ‘polite language’ (Sadhu Bhasha) is 
still held by many of you as essential to the writing 
of literature? 


Questions such as these cannot be brushed off, 
for illustrations abound, even in contemporary writing, 
which would prove the charge. There is this mind-set 
that persists in India in several quarters, which owes 
partly to the sense of reverence we associate with 
literature as being a blessing derived from the goddess 
Bag-Deuvi, that it will be a sacrilege, almost, to serve it 
in a language spoken at a supposedly inferior level, as 
in a market place or in the conjugal bed, howsoever 
realistic it may be. I won’t deny that the dominance of 
Sadhu Bhasha has been declining over the last century. 
My only regret is that the progress is very slow, relatively, 
compared to what is happening to language as a tool of 
literary creation in many other countries, particularly 
the West. I agree that in much of Western fiction 
presuming to be literature, common language is often 
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a byword for the coarse and the obscene, for the sake 
of sensation and not realism. Yet we must admit that 
they have made strides in realism in the use of language, 
among other things, which we have not been able to 
manage yet. I also agree that after all we are less 
permissive as a society, and we cannot flout the norms 
imposed by society, entirely- can we? Nevertheless, I 
believe, and I hope you are one with me, that literature 
is meant to cover the whole of human life, and hence 
no segment of such life that admits of spoken words, 
should be spoken about in words which are censored, 
diluted or improved upon. Unless of course such 
segments are avoided altogether as being too private, 
plebeian or whatever, and that will be disastrous. But 
then there is this social norm to be taken into account. 
So how do we get over the situation? 


My advice to you is, again with the experience of 
a lifetime, that please make stealthy inroads into the 
regime of such norms, where you find that that would 
advance the cause of your perceived truths. Needless 
to say that the inroads have to be stealthy and 
circumspect, for obvious reasons. But you have to make 
an advance, and deliberately so, for the sake of realism. 
In other words, you should do better than what we 
could manage to do in our generation. Just as 
Fakirmohan and Gopinath Mohanty did in their 
respective generations with Oriya literature, and could 
get away with it. 


And who asks you to use, necessarily, the Janguage 
of the marketplace or the bedroom for your narration? 
You surely enjoy a large measure of freedom in this 
respect, though you should not go overboard with your 
freedom, which may curb the readability of your story 
by the readership you have in mind. But couldn't at 
least the unlettered and unwashed speak their own 
language in the marketplace? Or the lovers, literate or 
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otherwise, speak the language appropriate to ‘the 
occasion’ when they are together in bed? Couldn’t at 
least the characters be allowed to speak their own 
language, proper to the time and place, without being 
bothered about by the demands of Sadhu Bhasha? 


In imploring you thus, passing on a suggestion 
the validity of which is self-evident, I wish to address 
only those who write in Indian languages. For the Indo- 
English writers have, by and large, got away with 
overstepping the social ‘norms’, at least in the sex- 
related part of the language, thanks to their target 
audience being overwhelmingly urban and English- 
educated. But I have little doubt that the Indian 
language writers can also make further progress, at a 
faster pace than at present. The poor characters need 
to be freed from the shackles of ‘Sadhu Bhasha’s, as 
early as possible. 


Don’t ask me how this laughably obvious 
requirement of the characters speaking their own 
language has escaped the attention of quite a few of 
our writers, including some very important ones. How 
they could possibly commit the horror, one wonders, of 
lovers discussing love in the bed, in a prolonged passage 
strewn with weighty words and phrases, or the ordinary 
folk in the marketplace entering into a learned 
discussion on current politics in a jargon appropriate 
to the university seminar. No, it is hardly my intention 
to say that only small talk is natural in areas other 
than university seminars and public platforms. I concede 
that the characters are tempted or impelled sometimes 
to indulge in big talk, and they also like to get political 
or philosophical for a change. But that does not mean 
that they would suddenly acquire a new vocabulary, 
and persist with it over a period of time - does it? 


I had earlier referred to the hold of a certain sense 
of reverence in the writing of literature. The alibi of the 
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characters in a literary story being naturally a little 
more sensitive and intellectual than characters in a 
pot-boiler, and hence having to talk in a more 
‘civilized’ manner is too weak and self-defeating for 
consideration. Perhaps the simplest explanation would 
be that the writers are sometimes in a hurry to put 
across the hidden agenda. There is not enough scope 
they find (perhaps not being too conscious about it) for 
the narrator-author to put in the appropriate interplay 
of words in the process of their narration or authorial 
comments. So they ask the characters to take over and 
get the job done putting words in their mouths which 
should belong to them as authors, if at all. Apart from 
fulfilling the hidden agenda, it also occurs to them, I 
suppose, that this would raise the intellectual level of 
the story, and would bring it squarely within the ambit 
of literature. But I need not labour the point that it is 
a mistaken notion. Possibly it would help them and 
their stories to acquire some honour, but not the ‘love’ 
which would help the reader to get closer to his thought 
and ideas. Thus even the ‘hidden agenda’ would, truly 
speaking, remain unfulfilled - isn’t it? 

Then we come to the author himself in the use of 
his words for the purposes of narration, and if 
considered necessary, for authorial comments. As I have 
already said, he enjoys a large measure of freedom in 
this respect. But I have also stressed, for good reasons, 
that he should not act superior about it, which calls for 
the twin requirements of (a) simple words and (b) friendly 
voice. 


First, the simple words. Let me clarify that for 
purposes of the author’s language, the words need not 
necessarily be different from Sadhu Bhasha, the 
standard language of the books as they say. But let 
them not be too heavy and sanskritic, not used ordinarily 
by us in informal talks and discussions. That should 
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carry the average reader with you, in holding his interest 
in the story, among other things, as being told by 
somebody in his own league. However in positive terms, 
a story-teller’s craft in the use of language, qua narrator, 
consists of a proper and discriminating use of words 
which are (a) precise, (b) expressive, and (c) evocative. 


Precision is important because you have to 
economise with words in a short story. It is a short 
story, after all, and not a novel, where you can afford 
to be tentative or circumlocutory and take a long time 
to tell the reader what it is all about. The pace of the 
flow has to be maintained, and it has to come to a 
satisfying end-result within a reasonably short time. 
Hence the words must yield the meaning and 
significance almost instantly — which of course does not 
preclude suggestions wherever indicated. 


Arising out of the need for precision, and also 
otherwise, you should choose words which are 
expressive rather than those which carry the same or 
similar meaning according to the dictionary, but do not 
open the gateway to a certain visual image that 
overwhelms the reader with the impression meant to 
be conveyed. Of course you should be clear in your 
mind about the image you wish to project, and the 
subjective attitude of mind that goes with it. Thus, was 
it ‘delectable’ or merely ‘enjoyable’ — the fare that your 
young man in the story was served with by the agreeable 
lady? Would you say the ambitious politician introduced 
to you by your friend was ‘corpulent’ which fits in 
with his Falstaff-like mannerisms, or plain fat? So 
on and so forth. Choose your words for expressiveness, 
for it not only enriches the texture of your story and 
makes it appear more ‘real’, it also saves the use of 
more words to explain exactly what you mean. The 
expressiveness of a word is the quality it has come to 
acquire through sheer usage. While spoken words are 
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usually more expressive, there are quite a few words in 
the Sadhu Bhasha or the so-called book language which 
convey a rarefied sense of the word, subtle or profound, 
which is not available usually in common everyday 
speech. 


The words can be more stimulating for the reader 
if they are also evocative. The story-teller is of course 
not expected to have access to the memory of any 
individual, which can be stirred by a particular word or 
phrase. But presuming he knows the target reader fairly 
well, which is normally expected, as we have discussed 
earlier, isn’t he expected to have some access to the 
collective memory of the community? Provided of course 
he is not culturally alien in relation to the reader,in 
view, like an Englishman writing primarily for the Indian 
readership or vice-versa. Thus it helps if he knows 
some words rooted in myths and legends with 
associations that reverberate over centuries of cultural 
life, which he can use, suitably, to evoke the collective 
memory of the reader (or maybe the collective 
unconscious) to denote a certain intensity of the 
emotions which cannot be conveyed otherwise. For 
example, an Oriya writer, fairly literate in a culture that 
recalls Mahabharata would know about the associations 
likely to be evoked by the words uansi kanya which 
literally means “a girl of the dark newmoon night” but 
refers in mythical parlance to the original dark-skinned 
and accursed woman - Princess Gandhari of Mahabharata. 
So the use of the phrase in the proper context would 
evoke the appreciation of an absolute and irredeemable 
fate that awaits the life of an unfortunate character, 
which cannot be expressed by any other alternate 
phrase. So if that is what the writer has in mind for 
describing the character, it is always better if he knows 
the phrase in its mythical significance, and knows how 
to use it. 
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Now about the friendly voice. Surely no one expects 
the author to be hostile or aggressive in his tone. But 
it is not unoften we find him speaking in a rather 
paternal, pontifical, and condescending tone, with the 
best of intentions, as if it is his bounden duty to do so 
for ‘the good of the society’. I would agree that some 
persons at certain times would rather be happy to be 
‘favoured’ with such a tone. But it is my conviction 
that, by and large, the reader expects to be treated as 
an adult and an equal, and that is the only way you 
can buy his ‘love’, much more valuable than a certain 
dubious honour I have referred to earlier. 


But the friendly voice need not necessarily be 
beguiling, ingratiating, or something of that sort, though 
it may well be the appropriate tone for a particular type 
of story, which fits into the emotive end-result you have 
in mind for the reader, apart from his intellectual 
satisfaction. This refers to the importance of Rasa, the 
emotive quality you want your story to be imbued with, 
for the purpose in view, which should match, if not 
determine, the specific tonal quality of the narration, 
even if it has to be friendly in any case. 


This raises the cognate question of whether the 
introduction of a certain emotive quality into the story 
cannot be dispensed with altogether. A point may be 
made that the short story is, after all, a piece of prose 
and not poetry which calls for a certain emotional 
fervour, howsoever muted and intellectualized it may 
be, in the modern context. So why can’t this piece of 
prose provide you with an interesting story in a 
completely neutral tone, without trying to create an 
emotional bond with the reader? Isn’t intellectual 
satisfaction sufficient unto itself for the end-result of a 
story? It is surely possible, and some story-tellers have 
indeed preferred to adopt such a tone for their stories. 
But I wonder if they have really succeeded. To my mind 
the seemingly neutral tone adopted by some well-known 
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writers (which includes greats such as Somerset 
Maugham) seeks in the least, to amuse you, and the 
sense of amusement is also a piece of Rasa, a certain 
arousal of the mind in emotional terms, howsoever mild 
and rippling it may be. So, excuse me, I am all for the 
espousal of a certain Rasa for your story, which must 
necessarily inform the tone of the narration. 


Thus ‘sweet murmurings’ being on the cards for 
the restless adult of the modern society you may 
generally try to amuse him with your story and adopt 
the appropriate tone. But for other emotional bonds of 
a more positive kind, you may duly consider in the 
light of your own inclinations and aptitude, as also the 
thematic content of the story, the worth and importance 
of one or the other. Thus what is it that appeals to you 
most for purposes of this story? 


- Is it the sense of wonder over a world that has 
not ceased to be wonderful, never mind if you are well 
past your childhood days? 


- Is it a certain aesthetic pleasure, sensuous or 
otherwise, that you wish to share with him? 


- Could it be a sense of disgust over things 
happening around you, or possibly the white heat of 
anger? 

- Or would you rather wish to overcome all the 
negative feelings Camus-like by a superior intellectual 
scorn? 


So on and so forth. There is no limiting the range 
of the tonal quality you wish to adopt for the story, in 
emotive terms, calling for a matching tone of the 
narration. But it goes without saying that the story- 
teller should be aware of the dominant emotive channel 
he is leading the reader into. It follows that he should 
be familiar with the track, and the appropriate words 
and phrases it ought to be paved with. 
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It is hardly possible to spell out in detail in which 
a particular Rasa ought to be served, for best results. 
As apart from being a limitless exercise, it is also rooted 
in the creative personality of the writer which determines 
the fare he would like to serve habitually or on that 
particular occasion, so it leaves a certain taste in the 
mouth of the reader. However, a certain piece of advice 
in this respect will not be out of place. There is nothing 
new about these Rasas as such. Particular Rasas may 
have been dominant in our literature at particular times, 
like Shringara (Eros) and Bhakti (Devotion) in the Kavya 
era of our middle ages, but the individual poets were 
intent on offering them to you with newer twists, turns, 
and vocabulary, So as to appear different, and create a 
degree of renewed interest in the mind of the reader. 
Thus you will do well to remember that ‘newness’, 
substantive or apparent, is not only a prime requirement 
for the thought-content of the story, but also of the 
Rasa it is imbued with. Generally speaking, the 
dominant Rasa announces itself soon enough in a story, 
but the reader always hopes that there will be a newer 
pungency, intensity, humour, or whatever, about this 
one which he has started to read. It follows that his 
disappointment in this respect (like when he is provoked 
to say to himself that well... it is the same old love- 
story, Freudian stuff, poking of fun at our political 
leaders, etc., howsoever good it may be otherwise) is 
not very helpful in making the busy modern reader 
choose your story next time for his reading in his rare 
leisure hours. 


However, whether it is the exasperating search for 
newness in a story which would keep on renewing the 
interest of the reader or the increasing complexity of 
the human situation with which the writer is not able 
to cope easily enough, the dominant emotive stance in 
many modern stories is a challenge that the writer 
poses for the reader, asking him as it were, to make it 
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out for what it actually is, so he can bring to bear upon 
it the appropriate response. Broadly speaking, it passes 
for irony, which was not unknown in earlier times, but 
it is much more than a clever double-speak that 
enhances, so to say, the timbre of the given tone, which 
was practised by a few writers in those days, and it is 
far more extensive now than ever before. It leaves the 
reader dazed for a response. He does not know if the 
story, interesting and intriguing for sure, deserves a 
sigh or a smile. Or could he respond to it by a loud 
laughter, as a cover for his lack of understanding? For 
he does not know whether it is a song of love or hate, 
some heroism or sheer foolishness, and so on and so 
forth, in a fascinating game played between opposites. 
But if he were to ask for a clarification from the writer, 
I wonder if he could really provide him with any, even 
if he wanted to. He would at least remind the reader 
smilingly - But didn’t I tell you that the colour of truth 
is gray? So you may laugh with me or cry with me, it 
does not matter, for so long as you are anxious to 
respond. That will make me happy, for I would know 
that the bond between us has indeed been established, 
as I had hoped for. 


Should we indeed buy such a tone, a Rasa in the 
telling of a story that amounts to no more than 
ambiguity? Granting that it is not merely the gesture of 
a challenge, but the writer’s understandable response 
to the shocking and diligent stimuli thrown his way by 
a complex world, is it a responsible way of meeting the 
situation? Is it not rather an escape route that does not 
behove an artist, since artistic integrity also carries 
with it a certain responsibility toward the reader, once 
you have gone out to tell him something? To which the 
artist would perhaps reply, in the manner of William 
Saroyan that “everyday’s confusion is indeed the truth” 
as perceived by me, and so he cannot help being 
ambivalent with the emotive quality of the tone he wishes 
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to project or evoke with his story. Not to do so would 
be an exercise in untruth ~ isn’t it? And thus the debate 
will continue. 


Again a dilemma for you, in the avowedly modern 
context, if you are inclined to adopt the modern variant 
of irony as the dominant tone of your stories. Honesty 
and sincerity in knowing your own self and in projecting 
the perceived truths would surely find a way out for 
you. However, considering that irony is indeed the 
dominant tone in quite a few of my stories, and to the 
extent I have examined the compulsions behind the 
treatment so accorded to them, variously, and some 
regrets too in retrospect, I wish your stories should be 
free from the following weaknesses, as may be apparent 
to others, if not to you: 


1. Let not irony be just a by-word for ambiguity. 
The thematic content of the story may well be multi- 
faceted, seeking to involve your understanding of the 
situation at several levels, offering you thus a richer 
emotional complex than what was attempted by your 
predecessors, but let it not leave the reader high and 
dry for his responses - the supposed ‘roundedness’ at 
the end of the story being reduced to a joke. 


2. Let irony, with all the apparent ambiguity, open 
a window, howsoever small the opening may be, 
providing the glimpse of a horizon which would suggest 
a way out for the reader and not confound him entirely. 


3. Let not irony be merely an essay in cleverness 
in relation to ‘confusion’. Let it appear, as it often is in 
point of fact, that you were aiming at the profound, but 
being a mere writer and not a ‘realized self’ you missed 
the depths, and so fell back on an outlook that seems 
ambiguous. 


These attitudes of mind that go with the tone of 
irony are not mutually exclusive, and I do hope you will 
find them useful, as you consider while writing a story, 
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whether you should satisfy yourself and the reader with 
an emotional end-result which is clear and distinct, or 
whether you should rather make it intriguing, in a 
certain tone of irony, which would provide you both 
with a certain kind of satisfaction which is different but 
worth cultivating. 


To sum up: It is advisable for the story-teller, 
‘modern’ as he may be with his sensibilities, to make 
sincere efforts to hold the attention of the reader till the 
very end, in a tone that uses simple and appropriate 
words, as discussed, and in a manner that is friendly, 
presuming to take the reader into confidence with a 
story that has something new to offer in the Rasa or 
the dominant emotional quality informing the tone. And 
if the tone wishes to follow a certain modern trend 
which may be loosely called ‘irony’, there are certain 
pitfalls, as aforesaid, which I would warn him against. 


There is a device of storytelling which is adopted 
by almost all of us sometime or other, when we want 
to go beyond the friendly manner and want to say 
something which is not only confidential, but includes 
as it were, our own private thoughts and feelings, which 
are only for the ears of the reader. This is when we 
choose to narrate the story in the First Person. The 
pros and cons of the device are as follows, and it is for 
you to determine whether and when you would rather 
switch over to this mode of narration. 


a. The first person can surely be more intimate, 
even confessional, and so it heightens the credibility of 
what you are telling the reader. And it suits, in 
particular, stories which are charged with tortuous 
intensities of emotion. 


b. But what is gained in depth is apt to be lost 
in expanse and dimensions. The author ceases to be 
‘omniscient’. For how does he, as the First Person, have 
an access to the innermost thoughts of his fellow- 
characters? 
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I have found omniscience more useful for my 
stories, generally, as a networking of thoughts and 
feelings among many individuals seems more fascinating 
than plumbing the depths of a single individual, 
howsoever shocking or delightful they may appear to 
be. However, as I have said, you should make the choice 
considering the type of story you have in mind, and the 
relevance of the points made above, in respect of that 
story. 

I have set my face against total ambiguity in the 
emotional outlook for a story, so as to reflect your own 
outlook on the world, caught up in the ‘slice of life’ 
presented by you in that story — love, hate, sorrow, 
disgust, amusement, or whatever. But does this mean, 
you may like to ask me now, that a writer should also 
make a ‘statement’ by way of telling the story (an 
ambiguous statement is a contradiction in terms), and 
that is the core of his so-called hidden agenda? For it 
is only a statement that provokes a counter-statement, 
the certitude of a thesis that calls for the antithesis, 
and that is how it should be in any meaningful act of 
communication ~- isn’t it? So let us now consider the 
relevance and importance of ‘statement’ in the telling of 
a short story. 
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STATEMENT 


Ao story that presumes to be literature is 
necessarily a serious act of creation that wishes to 
communicate itself to others, hoping the seriousness 
will not be lost on them. I would like to make this 
statement myself, in the clearest of terms. All the devices 
of entertainment - flow of narration, roundedness in 
the conclusion, integrated characters, and a pleasant 
way of telling the story - are but strategies to hold the 
attention of the restless and elusive reader and then 
persuade him to believe that it is not only ‘true’, but 
also significant. Significant enough to denote a newer 
aspect of the human condition which would prompt 
him to sit up and think, maybe for a brief moment, 
even as he smiles, heaves a sigh, or tries not to be 
‘unduly’ moved by it, it being a story after all. No matter 
if the story is sad or joyful, heavy with adult intellections 
or purports to be no more than a fairy tale. That is the 
modest ideal for a short story, the kind I am talking 
about. But mind you, it does not negate entertainment 
anywhere in the process of creation and communication. 
On the other hand, it raises it to a higher level of 
satisfaction, just as the reader is prompted to ‘sit up 
and .think’ at the end of it all. 


Sit up and think - that is indeed what the 
statement is expected to do to the receptive reader, in 
carrying forward the agenda of the creative writer (no 
more hidden), to the consummation he has been 
devoutly wishing for. 


But why should literature necessarily be serious? 
- you may like to ask. Could not a writer be light- 
hearted about his art, both in the act of creation and 
communication? And the recipient respond to it 
accordingly? I would answer it with an emphatic “No”, 
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if light-heartedness goes beyond a pleasant and 
agreeable approach to the exercise, to connote 
casualness, the mood and manner that goes with 
superficiality. “Superficiality is a sin”, said Oscar Wilde 
in his De Profundis. I agree with him entirely, considering 
sin to be the abstract opposite of the ideal you cherish 
but seek to evade, no matter if you are unable to live 
up to it. The image of the reader sitting up to think, 
even for a brief moment, at the end of my story, fits in 
with my ideal of the writer-cum-reader who is not only 
a sensitively ‘beautiful being’, but is also a thinker. One 
who seeks the heights of both aesthetics and philosophy 
in the satisfactions he aspires to. One who seeks to 
realise the bliss of Satyam, Shivam, and Sundaram rolled 
into one, is it? — you may like to comment, in a sarcastic 
vein. To which I would like to respond in all humility 
that I was referring only to the act of seeking and not 
realising, in the context of my literature. My blundering 
philosophy may be laughable just as my aesthetics may 
be half-baked, but I cannot give up either in my 
aspirations as an artist. For the artist is also vain as a 
human being, who is distinctly superior to other living 
animals, and respects the wisdom contained in the 
admonition of Socrates, the philosopher of philosophers, 
that “a life not examined is not worth living.” 


Yes, I need to examine life, and not keep floating 
about, counting my tomorrows till the dusty end. That 
is the least I owe to myself as a human being. And 
more so, very much more indeed as an artist, who 
wishes to create and communicate his appreciation of 
the life lived by him. For would it not amount to 
‘cheating’, if in this exercise, I confine myself only to 
what I derive from my sensory organs, with a bare 
modicum of intelligence to organise the same, so as to 
express them through a poem, short story, or a novel? 
I should think so. Because the depths were available to 
me, but I didn’t take the trouble to go that far — thanks 
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to my sloth, timidity, or whatever. “Thought is the first 
failure of man”, a literary critic had quipped, referring 
to the tendency in a human being to pause and ponder 
in situations which an animal would meet by an instant 
reaction. One can of course say that a little too much 
of it is apt to let loose the ineffectual Hamlets in our 
midst, who can neither create nor communicate. But 
what I plead for is a reasonable cultivation of such 
‘failure’, towards a certain deep and abiding satisfaction 
which can be attained only at the intellectual level. 
What is needed is an exercise of the intellect — well 
beyond mere intelligence —- married to sensitivity in the 
telling of a story. I would hate to be ‘sinful’, no matter 
if I may have sinned unknowingly in my stories, and so 
I cannot possibly advise you to go that way, and take 
some short-cuts in the writing of your literature, on the 
plea of being practical. 


Thus I come back to the postulate advanced by 
me in the beginning of the chapter. You have got to be 
serious with the writing of your story, for that is how 
you examine life, and every such examination should 
yield a result which can be called a statement. But 
while this indeed is the dominating feature in a writer’s 
agenda, as it should be, he also suffers quite often from 
an anxiety in relation to the reader when he asks him 
inwardly - Do you get it, my dear Sir? I mean, the 
statement I have made in my story? I hope I have not 
misled you, have I? 


The anxiety owes basically to the fact that a writer 
cannot shake himself free, ordinarily, from an inverted 
sense of superiority, for like Dostoyevsky’s “intellectual 
mouse” in his Letters From The Underground, he 
considers himself intellectually superior to those others, 
never mind if he is a weakling. Therefore, don’t you 
see, he says, it is not that easy to put across my 
statement to them, though that is what I badly want. 
It is this anxiety that makes him consider while writing 
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the story or in retrospect, whether he should have been 
a little more voluble. Should I have butted in a little 
more forcefully as the narrator, with an authorial 
statement or two? Should I have gone slow with the so- 
called entertainment values employed by me in order to 
hold the attention of the reader? So on and so forth. 
There is no end to these cogitations when the artist 
and thinker, obliged to co-exist in the person of a writer, 
vie with each other in considering (a) whether the 
statement has indeed been made and (b) whether the 
message could have gone through or not. 


I have suffered these anxieties myself, and so I 
have every sympathy for a writer who is apt to suffer 
likewise. And so I would advise him thus: Give a little 
more credit to the reader. He should get the message 
eventually, or maybe those who come after him, if you 
have really written a good story. For a good story must 
necessarily make a statement by itself. Any conscious 
effort to make it more vocal, that is more overt and 
obvious, is bound to be counter-productive. That is 
what I have told myself to contain the cogitations, and 
I have had the good sense to cease and desist in most 
cases. And in the few cases in which I have yielded to 
the temptation of making myself heard more clearly, 
unmindful of the artistic constraints, I have had to live 
with the regret of doing so, the rest of my life. 


Summing up the points made by me so far in this 
chapter: 


1. A short story like any artistic work of merit, is 
also an essay in thought, at the level of intellection, for 
it examines life. 


2. Every such examination must yield a result, 
and that constitutes the statement you would like to 
pass on to the reader, so he is prompted to ‘sit up and 
think’. 

3. There are some anxieties that you may be 
afflicted with, sometime or other, about whether the 
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statement has been made and the message duly 
conveyed. But you should not bother yourself too much 
about it, if you can satisfy yourself, otherwise, that you 
have made a good story. For a good story makes a 
statement by itself, and the target reader who is normally 
your counterpart, should get the message eventually. It 
follows that any attempt to ‘graft’ the statement through 
the characters or through your own authorial voice, in 
so many comments, obiter dicta, would be a serious 
mistake. Most likely it will fail to carry the message 
home, mainly because the story will appear to be less 
true-to-life. Great as a discourse maybe, but not quite 
a story that one would expect to ‘hold the mirror to life’. 


Thus, for example, you have told in your story 


- how the resplendent birds nestling in the sari of 
a lady of leisure were converted to her attitude towards 
life (my “A Million Birds”). The statement: Isn’t it funny 
how highly intelligent beings in the upper crust of our 
society choose to be so inactive with their intelligence? 


- how a simple and sweet girl named Rebati wanted 
to read and write and love, but she brought such 
disasters to herself and the family, because of her unholy 
desire to study - if you go by the imprecation flung at 
her by the loud lamenting grandmother in the famous 
last lines of the story (the short story “Rebati” by 
Fakirmohan Senapati, considered to be the first modern 
short story in Oriya). The statement, bitterly ironical as 
it is: Could any society be more cruel than ours in 
regard to the code of conduct it demands of our women? 


- how a woman who loves her husband and her 
children, quite an average middle-class lady, develops 
odd erotic fantasies when she finds herself entirely alone, 
with some strangely juxtaposed memories to help her 
along (an Oriya short story “All Alone” by J. P. Das). 
The statement: These Freudian fantasies, you should 
remember are also part of the psychic reality that 
inheres in us. 
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- how a good and religious-minded woman in the 
lower echelons of the society was moving forward in the 
natural course to a better life. But it seems both fate 
and society conspired against her to thwart her wishes, 
and make her feel more and more deprived, so much 
so that on a dark night, and in a sudden fit of anger, 
she took up an axe and felled the stump of the Sahada 
tree, which was supposed to be the abode of the village 
goddess. But do you know what happened then? Well, 
she was found dead the next morning at the foot of the 
Sahada stump, and there were clear marks of a snake- 
bite on her throat. The implication is that this was the 
Divine Retribution for her. (the Oriya story “The Sahada 
Stump” by the late Kahnu Charan Mohanty). Here also 
there is this bitter irony of a statement that asks you 
to consider if you could expect fairness, leave aside 
magnanimity, from the entity up above known as God. 


- how a poor woman borrows a necklace from a 
rich neighbour to look good in a party. She loses it and 
then slaves almost all her life, so she can buy one like 
it and retumn it to her neighbour, only to discover when 
she does so that the one she had borrowed was not the 
real thing but a cheap imitation (Maupassant’s short 
story “The Necklace”). The statement: Isn’t it a pity that 
we are not content with our lives as they are, and want 
to keep up with the Joneses? 


All these stories, you will perhaps agree, are rather 
unusual, and carry certain statements which in my 
view should make the sensitive reader ‘sit up and think’, 
in the wake of his intellectual satisfaction. But I can 
imagine there would be some doubts in your mind when 
I say so in such categorical terms. The doubts, I 
suppose, will be on the following lines. 


1. Yes, they carry some statement or other on the 
human condition in the given circumstances. But 
statements of fact devoid of comment, overt or implied, 
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do not prompt you to sit up and think - do they? For 
such thinking is irrelevant and unproductive; you cannot 
do anything about ‘the strangeness of things’ that the 
story brings to light. So would not just a smile or sigh 
do, to bring the exercise to a satisfying conclusion? 


Thus, it may be argued, the stories “A Million 
Birds” and “Rebati” may be said to carry a social 
comment, which may ask you to sit up and think. But 
what about “All Alone”? If such psychic truths that run 
counter to ‘goodness’ inhere in a normal person, what 
can you do about it? Same goes for the story “The 
Necklace.” You pity the poor woman but social 
hierarchies being what they are, you have got to keep 
up with the Joneses —- don’t you? Even in “The Sahada 
Stump”, does it pay to sit up and think about the 
injustices thrown at the hapless by Providence, or some 
imaginary God? 

These are well-meaning queries. So let me make 
myself clear on the subject, that is, the way I look at 
it as being the proper thing to do. 


To my mind, a statement is necessarily loaded 
with a comment, less overt the better, but it need not 
be a call to action. If it is just a fact of life, no immediate 
action may be called for either at the social or inter- 
personal level, but if ‘the strangeness of things’ brought 
to your attention is such that it had not occurred to 
you earlier, would you be happy only with a passing 
smile or a sigh? Most likely not, for the story has created 
an impact, and this is what the statement is expected 
to cause. A certain statement that not only negates 
superficiality and casualness but proceeds, depending 
variously on the thematic content of the story, to cause 
a heightened awareness which is positively reactive. 
That is what I mean by the urge to sit up and think. 
So what I ask of you is that while it may not always be 
possible to make your story “deep and disturbing”, as 
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Norman Mailer would have it, or fiercely intense as 
would burn a hole into the page with ‘juices’ extracted 
from a living life, as wished for by Nadine Gordimer, 
please do not eschew the necessity of creating an impact 
with your story. For otherwise the promise will remain 
unfulfilled. 


Talking about the call to action, it may not be 
indicated right then, but the jolt may ask you to consider 
other possibilities, which could have been more 
comfortable to live with. Thus in the story “All Alone” 
you may be prompted to think that the good lady subject 
to such unholy fantasies could perhaps do better if she 
could be more snug and secure in her relationships in 
the real world of her family. And the poor woman in the 
story “The Sahada Stump”, frightfully deprived as she 
may be in her life, did not have to commit the stupid 
act of axing the Sahada stump, after all. The society 
could have been more sensible and done better for her. 
And she could have also covered her life with some 
philosophy in the stoic vein —- couldn’t she? It may be 
a fact of life, but the story is such that you just can’t 
take it in your stride. It is most likely that some remedy 
or other, in the nature of a possibility, would suggest 
to you even as you pause and ponder over the story, 
maybe for a moment, when you have read through it. 
For you are the writer’s reader, a thinking and sensitive 
man. 


But supposing that you are convinced that this is 
an irremediable fact of life, howsoever strange it may 
seem to be, there is another bonus that awaits the 
perceptive reader, which writers in the mould of 
Somerset Maugham would be happy about. That you 
must accept this, wholeheartedly, as a fact of life, which 
would induce you to be more tolerant about your fellow- 
men. Tolerance and good humour are the basic tenets 
of civilization, he says, and no literature is worthy 
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enough unless it helps you to cultivate the civilizational 
approach. There is, I believe, a large measure of truth 
in what he says. 


And if it is indeed a fact of life, and nothing can 
be done about it, as is forcefully brought to your notice 
by the story, is it also not possible for a spiritual 
approach to take hold on you? At least the Leela aspect 
of life, which is akin to the spiritual, i.e., the Life Divine 
played out in the human world, which is fascinating by 
itself, and calls for your appreciation and no more. 


These are among the many virtues of a “speaking” 
story, which is also forceful enough to create an impact. 
So I wish, you would not settle for a story that does no 
more than induce the reader to the whiff of a smile or 
a gentle sigh. And I would hate it, excuse me, if you fall 
for the temptation of being superficial, on the plea of 
being entertaining, amusing, or the like. For 
superficiality is indeed a ‘sin’ in my lexicon, as it was 
with the Greek philosopher. 

2. But if you value your statements so much why 
are you so shy about them? Why should a statement 
fail to carry the message home, as you have said, if you 
as well as your characters go all out to put it across 
with every bit of artistry, wit, logic, and what have you, 
So as to overwhelm the average reader? This again is a 
point of view of the totally opposite kind which may 
have reached you. That the writer should be more 
positive (aggressive, if need be) in the presentation of 
his views-~political, philosophical, or whatever -through 
the characters and, if necessary, through authorial 
statements. It asks for statements loud and clear so 
that the reader is not merely provoked to sit up and 
think, he is also influenced by the writer’s way of 
thinking, sooner the better, for that is what the writer’s 
agenda (why call it hidden?) purports to be, in its 
essence. 
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Bernard Shaw is one of the eminent writers who 
is recalled by the protagonists of this point of view. The 
motivation behind his plays, buttressed by his Prefaces, 
was transparent enough, and he made no bones about 
it. But didn’t he get away with it? More so, wasn’t he 
considered as a great dramatist, even as his characters 
were programmed to work out the merits of his 
philosophy? They could as well remind me of my quote 
from Moravia, earlier in the discourse, which said that 
“every writer survives his beliefs”, meaning that a 
competent writer can retain his artistic integrity, and 
yet advance the cause he holds dear to his heart. And 
they pit him against the parodied image of the ‘true 
artist’ recalled by Somerset Maugham, who would rather 
paint and poetise the beautiful fire raging in the 
neighbourhood than join the horde of commoners, 
queuing up with buckets of water to quench the fire. 
Etc, etc. The armoury of the ‘committed’ writer is well- 
equipped with many such missiles which can hardly 
miss the target. I do appreciate the noble compulsions 
of such an artist, who is an activist too, and employs 
his art ‘usefully’, it is fine if he considers himself to be 
more of an activist than an artist, and would not mind 
a certain loss of credibility to his story, so long as he 
can still manage to enthuse quite a few readers who 
are not so finicky about what constitutes the real. You 
will also perhaps remember how I was all praise for 
that classic little story “Shikar’ by Bhagabati Charan 
Panigrahi, which has added an unforgettably noble and 
absurd (but no less real) character Ghinua to the 
cavalcade of heroes in the annals of Indian literature. 
I bow too to the genius of Bernard Shaw, Fabian Socialist 
and the votary of “Life Force” who could get away with 
his characters mouthing their own philosophies but 
serving his own in the process, without batting an eyelid. 
However, I would reiterate what I have already said in 
another context, that it is all a question of priorities. If 
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you consider yourself to be an artist, first and foremost, 
and wish to be known as such among your readers, 
you should not bind your characters so, either in speech 
(as discussed in the preceding chapter) or conduct, and 
keep your authorial voice low, if at all, for best results. 
To elaborate: 


a. You are welcome to employ your art ‘usefully’ 
if you so wish, without appearing to ‘use’ it. This is not 
an exercise in deceit I am placing before you. The 
priorities of a writer require him all through the process 
of creation, from conception to conclusion, to the full 
employment of his talents as an artist. In other words, 
the other personalities that inhere in you, namely the 
social reformer, political activist, teacher of philosophy, 
etc., may be asked to keep to themselves for the time 
being. But it is a fact that the more genuine these 
personalities are they would hardly remain silenced. 
They will come through in your writings, inspite of you. 
That is what Moravia meant when he said that the 
writer shall survive his beliefs. By which he sends out 
a prayer that the beliefs may not intrude on his artistic 
sensibilities. The cart is not essential to the progress of 
the horse, but if it has got to be there let it not impede 
the progress by any deliberate manoeuvering of its 
position. 


b. The great Bernard Shaw may be said to have 
got away with it, thanks to his brilliantly witty and 
incisive prose, among other things. But not many of us 
can manage to make a success of that exercise - can 
we? Secondly, if you are asked to choose between 
Bernard Shaw and William Shakespeare for your role 
model as an artist, whom would you opt for? I, for one, 
have no hesitation in saying that I will prefer the 
company of Shakespeare. Here is a creative artist whose 
characters are so variously fascinating, yet human, that 
the abstraction of the universal man dissolves to reveal 
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the multiple hues and colours of men and women who 
are so very together and yet different from each other 
— a rogue, a king, a funster, a femme fatale, an ineffective 
thinker and so on - and most importantly seem like 
you too (!) in bits and pieces. A novel in the characteristic 
prose of E.M. Forster is “sogged with humanity”, and 
such specimens of humanity can hardly be relied upon 
to convey the finer points of any social theory or 
philosophy. Yet I would always prefer to have them 
around for my fiction, short or long, instead of the 
sharply etched and highly integrated characters of 
Bernard Shaw howsoever effective they may be in 
preaching the gospel. I do hope you will make a similar 
choice, if required, assuming that the artist in you has 
an edge over your other selves. 


However, in asking you to make the statement 
only by way of telling the story, and no other, and 
without putting your characters to undue strain, I 
should warn you against the following temptations which 
may be fatal to your purposes: 


a. As with the Tone, so with the Statement, please 
don’t be overly ambiguous. Ambiguity which is opaque 
enough not to favour the reader with suggestions and 
glimpses into possibilities that do not cancel each other, 
is a game (assuming it does not reflect total confusion 
in your mind) not worth playing, for it lands both you 
and your reader in a state of Trishanku, which is hardly 
enviable, apart from being inconsequential. So what I 
plead for is that some signals to understanding should 
be there, not glaring for sure, but not confused. It does 
not help to sit up and think in the void. 


b. Please don’t make the Statement appear to be 
indubitably certain, spoken as it were with the supreme 
confidence of ‘realised’ truths, and not merely the 
perceived. When I talked earlier about the certitude of 
a thesis that provokes an antithesis, on to an interesting 
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debate, I was referring only to a writer’s seeming 
certitude which can cause the opposite to make itself 
heard. In other words, it is always tentative, as if to say 
—- well, it is my perceived truth as an individual, the 
individuated isolated being as I am, and you are welcome 
to come with your own perceptions if any, which 
hopefully would confirm mine, but does not deny the 
possibility of raising a debate. For all you know I may 
do it myself, with another story I would write in which 
my perceptions would be different in the light of different 
circumstances. But there are no such fears for the 
realised self. He is not individuated anymore, and so 
there is no question of one pitted against another, in 
their respective perceptions. As the sage Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa has said, the grain of salt has got dissolved 
in the waters of the ocean. So even if it can mouth 
some certitude yet, it can hardly be backed by an 
experience it can relate to you. But it is never so with 
a writer. He has got the experience for you, and it 
speaks out a certain truth. Fragmented for sure, but 
that is how he is in a position to relate it to you, and 
look out gleefully to the next one in the line. Thus, it 
will be a lie if, as a writer, you make a Statement that 
smacks of a Siddha’s certitude. So please make it appear 
as the product of a honest perception that has come 
your way. The rest belongs to the reader and posterity. 


c. Please avoid being judgemental. For it does 
not really fit in with the truths of your perceptions, 
which are not only fragmented, but also complex. And 
I daresay, thanks to personal experience, that the 
complexity grows with years of feeling and thoughts in 
a living life which seek to ‘examine’ it. Remember that 
married lady in the story “All Alone” who indulges in 
sexual fantasies when she is left severely alone? Should 
you make it appear that she is a wicked woman who 
deserves to be punished? Or would you like to teach a 
lesson or two to the supremely inactive lady of leisure 
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in my story “A Million Birds”? Even in the black-and- 
white syndrome of earlier fiction, particularly in India, 
writers used to allow the ‘evil’ ones, notably the social 
oppressors, self-impelled bouts of remorse, changes of 
heart, etc. And now, in these modern times, when the 
Ramas and Ravanas are not that visible and distinct 
from each other, and the colour of truth has indeed 
come to be gray, throwing a challenge, at it were, at the 
reader, to distinguish the colours, namely the shades 
of good from the shades of bad, how can you possibly 
be judgemental, without playing false to yourself? But 
this is what most of us, the modern writers, have been 
unable to impress upon the ‘leaders of society’ when 
they ask us to expose the evil ones in our society. Well, 
I do that for sure, but they, the evil ones, seem to mock 
at me for they appear to be a strange amalgam of you 
and I and everybody, not to speak of the said leaders 
of society. So what do I do about it? 


Do you then mean to say that an artist ought to 
be amoral? That is, just paint the scene for what it is, 
the beauty or horror of it, and forget about how good 
or bad it is for the individual-cum-society? This is a 
question that is bound to be flung at me, when I ask 
to be excused for failing to deliver judgements through 
my literature. To which I would respond by saying that 
judgements or no judgements, I cannot possibly be 
amoral, for the simple reason that amorality —- non- 
distinction between good and bad - is not a part of my 
perceived truths, though I do shrink from passing 
judgements. And I have every reason to believe that 
very few of us are - writers, readers, and others, 
members of the intelligentsia, who read, write and are 
apt to discuss literature. For howsoever intellectual we 
may claim to be, we cannot but feel ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
about things, which reflects out notions of the good 
and bad in the things themselves. I need not labour the 
psychological truth of the said feelings but it inheres in 
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most of us-—call it civilisation, collective unconscious, 
divine inheritance, syntropy, or whatever. Yet I cannot 
but balk at the judgemental approach due to the 
following reasons : 


1. I do have a sense of the right and the wrong, 
but I recognise that it has to be a process of continuous 
discovery for me, in the light of insights derived from 
my knowledge and experience. I cannot surely accept 
the moral inheritance for what it is; I have to analyse, 
and seek to amend it, and improve upon it as I go 
along. 

2. It follows that the said discoveries for me as a 
writer are meant to induce the reader to sit up and 
think again, to consider how far such amendments and 
improvements are necessary or desirable. Such 
consideration is a gateway to a better understanding of 
the human situation, and that should do good to the 
individual-cum-society. But so long as the understanding, 
as I know, is not a one-time happening, but is bound to 
evolve, even change its course, in the light of advancing 
knowledge, wouldn’t it be stupid to get judgemental, in 
the context of a particular situation, as given in the 
story? 

3. Thus while I cannot be moral in the conventional 
sense, which suffers from ignorance and many biases 
and prejudices of the socio-historical kind, I cannot be 
amoral either. But my stories ought to provide you with 
glimpses of the emerging truths, in the light of the 
realities (perceived truths) I have sought to discover for 
you. 


I cannot but recall Dostoyevsky, one of the greatest 
fiction writers of our times, in this context. None could 
be more ruthless in his questionings, through the 
intensely alive and suffering characters he has created 
for us. Nevertheless, the entire tone of his fiction was 
essentially moral, typified in the anguished voice of one 
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of the brothers in Brothers Karamazov when he refused 
to believe, whatever you may say, that there can possibly 
be a world where “everything is permitted.” 


My moral stance, tentative and laid-back as it may 
appear to be in the inter-personal context - thanks 
particularly to the knowledge derived by me from extant 
sciences of the human mind as also by throwing the 
searchlight inwards in my quest for truth - is not that 
tentative, soft, or forgiving in the social context. For 
here I find that the remedies are evident and workable. 
More than villainy, it is sheer apathy that causes the 
social injustices, and something can surely be done 
about it, in collective and enlightened self-interest. But 
here again I fail to be judgemental because it is the 
‘system’ rather than the individual which seems to be 
at fault. 


Finally, I would say that an artist cannot in the 
nature of things be judgemental, for it speaks of a 
certain crudity and limitedness in approach, which does 
not fit in with his temperament, ideally speaking. So 
how can 1 possibly advise you to take that route in the 
making of your statement? 


Thus and thus, I have come to end of my discourse 
in substantive terms, that is, in so far as it concerns 
only you and me as fellow writers ( the art, craft, and 
anxieties of shaping a short story as has occurred to 
me, which I wish to pass on to you. But ‘shaping a 
short story’ in the sense I have used the term here 
covers both creation and communication. And while 
the imperatives of communication have been kept in 
view right from the very beginning, when I referred to 
the inevitable descent of the pure creative stream from 
Gangotri in the Himalayas to the verdant yet marshy 
and muddy plains of the Gangetie valley, the hazards 
of communication and the many horrors that you may 
have to face in trying to ‘sell your product’ have yet to 
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be told. They do concern us, but we can do little about 
them. For they relate to the vagaries of the market- 
place and the inanities of the Establishment, paved, 
more often than not, with best intentions. But you 
should know about them, even as you cling to your 
self-respect, in terms of artistic integrity, so you can 
still survive with honour in this age of the all-powerful 
media and the all-embracing Establishment. Let us now 
talk about it. 
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MIDDLEMEN AND MONITORS 


BY then, there falls the shadow between the desire 
and its fulfilment —- an honest and painstaking 
writer is likely to say with a deep sigh, in the manner 
of the poet of The Waste Land, at the end of his efforts. 
For the middlemen and monitors of his story, of any 
creative piece, for that matter, have also to be reckoned 
with. They are important to him, undeniably so, for the 
sake of communication. But, alas, it is a fact that many 
of them are not literary persons. Worse, they tend to 
behave sometimes in ways that are adverse to literature. 
That has been the reputation of these agencies 
throughout history, and the situation seems to get more 
and more critical every passing day. But on the face of 
it, should it not have been the other way about? For 
does not the world forum presume to be more 
democratic (barring dark pockets of autocracy and 
obscurantism here and there) than ever before? And 
does not freedom of expression constitute a cardinal 
tenet of democratic faith everywhere? If so, why 
shouldn’t a writer enjoy (a) the freedom of placing his 
product in the market, in a manner which is abundantly 
fair, providing him with an equal opportunity of 
attracting the attention of the potential customer, in 
the same class and category of products? And, (b) a 
sense of security that the quality-testing of his product 
will be both competent and non-discriminatory, so that 
the potential customers may not be deluded about the 
comparative merits of the products? But he knows that 
it will be vain and foolish to expect satisfying answers 
to questions such as these, in the fast-track global 
society of ours that takes us forward now to a new 
century and millennium. The situation grows worse, he 
is apt to believe, the more global we tend to be, because 
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of the wider scope of manipulation made available to 
these middlemen and monitors. 


They are not distinctly different from each other, 
he would say, these barons of the market-place and 
the pundits of the Establishment. They poach into each 
other’s territory, no questions asked, and that makes 
the confusion worse confounded. 


These expressions of anguish on the part of an 
honest-to-God writer cannot be dismissed as being 
uncalled for, though his feelings may be assuaged by 
saying that we live in an imperfect world, and sensitive 
as he may be as an artist, he should also be tolerant 
about it all, as a man of the world. 


Talking about freedom, his attention may perhaps 
be invited, at the philosophical level, to the wise sayings 
of men like the historian Will Durant who has said in 
his History of Civilization that Freedom and Equality 
cannot co-exist in a proper sense of the term, and this 
is a fact of history that has been proved again and 
again. And the economists may well advise him that 
while the free world does espouse the cause of a free 
market, there is no market which can really be free, on 
account of many variables, including the narrow self- 
interest of individuals and States. 


To which the writer may react by saying —- Well, 
the realities of the situation may well be as above, but 
still, isn’t every effort being made in the democratic 
world to reconcile the demands of Freedom and 
Equality? In fact, does not our own Indian Constitution 
require us to honour both the gods? And doesn’t 
globalization, as it is being furthered by several world 
organizations at the economic level, aim at ensuring a 
near-free market both for the producer and the 
consumer, released from constraints of all kind? 


But the writer may not be prepared for a challenge 
that may then be thrown at him, by a grinning wise 
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guy - Do you then accept the proposition that a literary 
product is, after all, no different from any commercial 
product and must therefore pass through the 
same vicissitudes of market economy, never mind 
the continuing reforms? And are you prepared, 
accordingly, to make your products more saleable? 


Oh no! How can that possibly be? Do you ask me 
to provide sizzlers and potboilers, instead of literature, 
to please the market? Never, — that would perhaps be 
the horrified and instant reaction of the literary-minded 
author, howsoever luckless he may be in selling his 
products. 


So this is the paradox that has got to be resolved, 
when we advocate a level playing field for the literary 
product in a supposedly free market. As to how a work 
of literature carrying a certain cost of production, and 
hence a merchandise, can escape the rigours of ‘laws’ 
that govern all merchandise - toothpaste, shoe polish 
and all - just because its contents and uses are 
essentially non-material in nature. Even if it is 
recognized, in principle, that a literary product should 
be treated differently, is it a practical proposition that 
admits of being followed through, with no damage done 
to the parties concerned? And it must be remembered 
in this context that the middlemen and the monitors 
are parties too, and their interests cannot be ignored. 


First, the middleman, namely the publishers. 
Unlike as with most authors, particularly in India, 
publishing is a profession like any other, and it is unfair 
to expect of them a degree of flirtation with or dedication 
to literature which would cut into their legitimate profits. 
Whereas the authors, attracted as they may be by higher 
royalties, are anxious mostly about the reach of their 
books, the wider the better. However, the paradox of a 
literary product refusing to consider itself as a ‘product’ 
in commercial terms, causes disabilities for the publisher 
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and the writer, mutually, in the following ways among 

others: 
- A writer of merit who is young and unknown but 
has certain literary ambitions, finds it extremely 
difficult to interest a publisher in the material 
prepared by him, which does not apparently carry 
an instant reader-appeal in terms of the so-called 
entertainment values. We have considered earlier 
the devices to hold the attention of the reader. 
But how to attract his notice, in the first place? 
And if that cannot be ensured to a certain degree 
which would at least meet the cost of production, 
why should the publisher go out to invest his 
moneys in the project? 
- It follows that when the publishers publish such 
a book, they do it, usually, for extraneous reasons, 
not related to its merits. Thus the writer may be 
a personal friend or relation whom he wants to 
promote. Or to oblige maybe. A writer, with suitable 
means at his disposal, may also bind himself to 
underwrite the loss, if any. But it can be well 
imagined that with a beginning such as this, the 
prospects of an upward curve in the writing career 
of an author are rather thin. And an obliging 
publisher can only go thus far and no further. 


- There have surely been instances when a literary- 
minded publisher has sought to encourage a young 
talented writer by publishing his manuscript, when 
he likes it personally, or on the advice of a literary 
adviser in his employ. But, understandably, he 
takes the risk only when (a) he has already made 
a pile that season through text books, best-sellers 
and the like, and so he can afford to absorb a bit 
of loss. Just as the prosperous producer of 
commercial films ventures at times into the 
production of the so-called art films, regardless of 
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the possibility of a flop, and maybe in the hope of 
an award, or (b) he enjoys a certain degree of 
government patronage that helps him to a captive 
sale of selected books for institutions and public 
libraries aided by Government. As regards (a), you 
will agree that perhaps unlike the tycoon film- 
makers the average medium-scale publisher in 
India is not too often in a position to undertake 
such a venture. And so far as (b) goes, government 
patronage is a highly uncertain and uneven 
circumstance on which an enterprising publisher 
would like to base his plans in the area of literary 
publishing. That apart, can the government 
machinery be relied upon to have the necessary 
intellectual equipage which would discriminate in 
favour of books of substantive literary merit? 


Anyway, let us assume that a book of creative 
literary work, say a collection of short stories, by a 
young unknown author gets published somehow or 
other. But how does it attract notice of the average 
reader for buying it for his spare time reading? Should 
he not have been persuaded through means such as 
are available for other commercial products, that it would 
indeed be a good buy? Advertisement is of course a 
time-honoured means employed by sellers to entice the 
prospective buyers. But advertisement also involves 
costs. And most of our medium-scale publishers 
maintain - and I have no reason to dispute it - that 
they are not able to afford the costs, in relation to the 
sales expected of these books. So it goes again, the 
commercial équation in respect of ‘products’, which are 
not tfuly tommercial. 


With the inadequacies of normal advertising 
towards promotion of creative literature, there are only 
two othet things 1! can think of which would trigger off 
the interest of the average reader in such books ~- (a) 
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Awards (b) media hype. Literary evaluations are after 
all, subjective, by and large. I won’t say that such 
evaluations in respect of awards are usually unfair, 
discriminatory, or ‘managed’ through intelligent lobbying. 
I have, on the other hand, reasons to believe that most 
well-known awards at the State and national levels 
(I have been associated in the selection process of quite 
a few) go by a properly regulated system that minimizes 
the benefits of lobbying. But I suppose it can be said, 
without doubt, that receipt of an award is quite an 
uncertain index for determining the worth of a creative 
work for selective reading. So it would be a great pity 
if that is considered as a parameter, above everything 
else, for choosing from among the newly-published books 
displayed in a book shop. That leaves the benefits of a 
media hype. But need I elaborate on how dangerous 
and misleading such benefits can be, even when they 
are not motivated, which they quite often are? Regular 
and systematic book-reviews in important newspapers 
or journals by literary critics of a certain standing are 
not in vogue in our country, particularly in respect of 
works published in Indian languages other than English. 
And those which come out are so sporadic and 
superficial, if not vacuous - generally speaking - that 
I would hardly recommend such reviews as guides to 
good literary reading. In this background the media 
hypes that are sometimes created in favour of particular 
books by little-known authors (it happens mostly with 
Indo-English works) can indeed take the reading world 
by storm. With no regular feeds available to them, the 
readers swallow the bait, inspite of themselves, hoping 
that there should be something in the work after all to 
merit such rave reviews. Thus does the average reader, 
presuming himself to be a literary man-of-the-world, 
fall for commercial stratagems inspite of himself, and 
you can well imagine the damage done thereby to 
literature. 
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So much for the new authors. Now let us consider 
the experience of the established ones. Does the 
established author have to rest on his laurels all through 
his life, and keep on thanking his stars that he has 
come to enjoy a status, which has been denied to many 
of his fellow-writers? I do not think so. A certain 
reputation is always welcome, but every self-respecting 
author who values literature, would like to know the 
nature and extent of the value attached to his works by 
the cognoscenti. No matter if the books do not sell 
enough and the royalties are falling off, possibly because 
he is getting a little too kiterary of late for the average 
reader, he can live with it for so long as they are still 
willing to publish his works because of his reputation. 
But what would surely gladden his heart is a certain 
review of his works which truly reflects the distinctively 
different ironies, subtleties, and anxieties he has sought 
to convey in them. But going by my own experience, as 
also of some of my writer-friends, I can hardly say that 
such satisfactions come his way. I have quite often 
been praised for the wrong reasons, the subtleties have 
been entirely missed and the way I have been positioned 
with my contemporaries provides me with the impression 
that we are all favoured by Bag-Devi anyway, and there 
is nothing more we need to know about. Some catch- 
all phrases are used to denote the virtues of our stories, 
and they sound all the same. It appears as if the well- 
intentioned critic is so impressed with us, gods in a 
particular heaven, that he is at a loss to determine the 
one who is most deserving of his oblations! ® ବଷ fa 
fan? ~ he cries out in despair in an Upanishadic vein. 
But is this what would satisfy the soul of a writer, 
howsoever reputed he may be? This is not to say that 
an average writer would be happy with adverse criticism 
as such, but he would I suppose, not be too unhappy 
about it, and it may well provoke him to a reasoned 
rejoinder - which would be good for literature - if the 
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evaluation is analytical, and is related to well-established 
norms and standards of literary criticism. Whereas he 
is generally favoured with uncritical praise, and 
sometimes maybe (when a personal equation points 
that way) with a bit of adverse criticism, which is too 
vague and sweeping to permit of an informed debate. 


These are some of the disabilities that the product 
which is not really a ‘product’ suffers from, in the 
market-place, when those others involved in the process 
of selling the product, namely the middlemen and the 
monitors, have necessarily to be considered, both for 
what they do to you, and what is done to them. I have 
referred, just now, to my disappointment, generally 
speaking, with critics who are not always of the 
journalistic type, or attached to publishers. There are 
quite a large number of such critics who are both learned 
and non-partisan, and belong more appropriately to 
the class of monitors rather than middlemen. They 
assume the role of judging the literary merits of a book, 
and bringing it to the notice of all ‘to whom it may 
concern’ in the pages of some literary journal or other, 
whenever they wish to do so. I have no quarrel with 
them. They can be credited generally with a high level 
of honesty. My only regret is that perhaps they are not 
painstaking enough with their learned skills, or maybe 
the skills are not well-developed in the particular literary 
discipline they are familiar with. 


But I can imagine that a self-respecting critic of 
that kind is apt to turn round and tell me with a sense 
of righteous indignation to counter the above criticism. 


Well, Sir, can you really bear the adverse criticism 
that we may be inclined to tling at you with our learned 
skills? Is it not a well-known fact that you are much 
too thin-skinned, on the plea of being ‘sensitive souls’, 
to bear criticism that hurts you, howsoever academic 
or impersonal it may be? 
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I won’t deny that there is a core of truth in this 
accusation. Traditionally the writers have not been too 
tolerant about the supposedly wrong things that are 
said sometimes about their works. Here is a revealing 
quote from Richard Steele in Tatler, a literary journal of 
repute in 18th century England - 


“It is a particular Observation I have always made 
— That of all Mortals, a Critick is the Silliest, for by 
inuring himself to examine all Things, whether 
they are of Consequence or not, he never looks 
upon any Thing but with a Design of passing 
Sentence upon it, by which he is never a 
Companion, but always a Censor .... A thorough 
Critick is a sort of Puritan in the polite world.” 


Much water has flown down the river Thames and 
all other rivers in the civilized world since those days, 
which has made the writers realize that a semblance of 
Puritanism must necessarily inform literary criticism, if 
it has got to go by certain objective criteria. And as 
Terry Eagleton says in his The Function of Criticism, 
criticism has ceased to be cultural, and rightly so, in 
order to be literary. But does that mean that a critic 
must never be a Companion, but always a Censor? 
Namely, that you have not really tried to understand 
me, i.e., the core of my creativity, and that is why you 
are so wooden in your approach. Can we dismiss out 
of hand a lament such as this on the part of a writer, 
under the cover of a sweeping generalization that he is 
hyper-sensitive? 

This reminds me of what E. M. Forster had said 
in connection with the material that a creative writer 
uses for his inputs. He is of the view that while much 
of it can be deciphered in the experience available to 
the writer, with some effort, there is still a mystic process 
that can never be caught in the act of creativity. That 
is when, as he puts it, a bucket goes deep down his 
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unconscious and gathers some material for him which 
is totally removed from what he remembers to have 
seen, heard or experienced. Mystic perceptions such as 
this are not susceptible of enquiry. But as a writer I 
would confirm that it has happened to me. There are 
a couple of stories for which almost the entire material 
has presented itself to me, God knows from where, and 
I have failed to unravel the source till today. And apart 
from the material how do I explain the particular turn 
the flow of characters-into-events takes, at times, to my 
own surprise, and changes the entire complexion of the 
story? 


So the question arises whether a set of objective 
criteria can ever get through to the core of a personality 
engaged in the act of creation. If not, is it fair for a 
critic to be judgemental about a creative work? 


I won’t venture to answer the question in academic 
parlance, not having the necessary equipage to do so. 
I am aware, in general terms, of many modern 
theories of criticism, including ‘Deconstruction’ and 
the succeeding ones, which almost annihilate the 
importance of the so-called creator in the scheme of 
things. However I cannot but protest as a writer that 
apart from being unfair, it does not have to be so. 


Anyway, let me set a seal on the debate by saying 
that (a) Literary criticism needs to be much more 
analytical than what it is now in contemporary India, 
and (b) Literary criticism is bound to fall short of 
‘appreciation’ for so long as the reader-cum-critic does 
not operate in an ambience of sympathy with the inner 
world of a writer. However it is but natural for a writer 
to look for it. So is it too much to hope that sometime 
or other an honest and objective critic can combine his 
professional skills with a certain appreciation too of the 
creative efforts which have gone into the work, which 
would make it appear that the last word in the success 
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story of communication, namely communion, has been 
reached? 


But the critics who belong to the class of monitors, 
rather than middlemen, have not really caused much 
damage to the writer, adding to his perplexities, as 
much as others have ~ other respectable monitors of 
the ubiquitous Establishment, who have something to 
say to him, almost every other day, about how to behave. 


These are the leaders of the society, so-called, for 
they are in some positions of power and influence - 
from Ministers to Honourable Justices of the High Court, 
to industrial magnates and labour leaders who are asked 
to ‘grace the occasion’, if not preside over a literary 
function of the largely ceremonial kind, such as 
inaugurating a book fair, unveiling the portrait of a 
pioneering literary figure, or honouring a recent awardee 
in the field of literature with a shawl placed round his 
neck, or something of that sort. That is when the 
distinguished leader cannot but help himself to a surge 
of eloquence on a writer’s role in the society. About 
how he should conduct himself in his writings so that 
it can benefit the society. The subject has already been 
dealt with in this discourse, and I need not go over the 
same ground again. But what is of particular relevance 
here, and is a food for thought, is that such utterances 
made by non-writers and non-academics are favoured 
with such great regard by the media, never mind if 
they are cliché-ridden, if not vacuous. The pompous 
trite voiced by these people is not imposed only on the 
audience, it has got to be covered in headlines in the 
daily newspapers (that is exactly what the organizers 
had in mind when they invited the VIP), and attract 
notice of all and sundry, including the struggling writers. 
Phrases such as ~- “Literature should be a means to 
secure human rights”, “Literature should be of the 
people, for the people, by the people”, “Writers should 
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see to it that their writings help to wipe the tears of the 
deprived in our society”, etc. etc. Writers should not 
forget this, writers should not forget that, it goes on 
and on, ad nauseam. One of the ‘leaders’ I had the 
privilege to hear recently did not even hesitate to make 
a practical suggestion. He announced a prize that would 
be given to the best writer of the year, in terms of how 
good his writings were in terms of human rights. 
Couldn't literature be saved from such benefactors? 


What is spoken from pulpits, the time-worn pot- 
pourri of noble social sentiments is also conveyed by 
those social leaders through the printed word, whenever 
there is an occasion for it. For it is the bounden duty 
of these leaders, so they think, to elevate the people, 
and literature is surely a means of causing the elevation 
-isn’t it? And so the messages are ‘showered’ on the 
people, not excluding the reading and writing kind, day 
in and day out unrelentingly. Thus an abiding feeling 
is created in the minds of the young and vulnerable, 
who wish to express and communicate, that this is how 
they should write, no matter what their perceived truths 
are, in point of fact. And among those who are not so 
young and vulnerable, there are also those who would 
be happy with more sales of their books, and possibly 
an award - quite a legitimate ambition, as you will 
perhaps agree. So can we really discount the importance 
of these democratic noises made by powers that be? 
And isn’t that unfortunate? 


The irony of the situation is that the writers in our 
country, hailed as the gifted ones blessed by the Bag- 
Devi, are held in high esteem. This is no doubt peculiar 
to a society which, by tradition, is mired in a deep- 
seated sense of reverence towards multifarious gods 
who represent the Immanent and Immutable Being, 
such as the elderly couple (parents), teachers (Gurus), 
writers (blessed as they are by Bag-Dewi), etc. Yet the 
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gods must not fail them. That is what prompts the 
leaders of society to do the right thing, on behalf of the 
people, i.e., to keep the writing folk in line. You can’t 
trust these wayward geniuses - can you? 


Talking of the nexus that is apt to develop between 
a writer and the Establishment, I recall a saying by 
Sartre which is not very flattering to the self-image of 
a writer. He holds that a writer cannot avoid being a 
parasite of the governing elite, though it is also an 
undeniable fact that he tends to move in opposition to 
those who keep him alive. He does not prescribe the 
remedy, as to how you can get over this unenviable 
situation. However, I think, the demands of artistic 
integrity married to social ethics expect the writer to 
evolve an honourable compromise, so that he does not 
have to bite the hand that feeds him. Doubtless, the 
writer is a product of his times only in a very superficial 
sense, and he must necessarily rise above the mediocrity 
of his times which seeks to be conservative for the sake 
of social stability, whereas he has to pay due regard to 
his perceived truths, never mind how good or bad they 
are for social stability. His perceived truths derive from 
a superior intelligence and sensitivity which should not 
pay court to an extraneous ‘virtue’ — isn’t it? Yet the 
image of biting the hand that feeds you is not very 
edifying. This adds to the woes arising out of his trying 
to sell a commodity which is not really a commodity in 
the commercial sense. So how does he get over the 
situation? How does he remain true to himself, and yet 
make himself ‘acceptable’ to a reasonable extent — not 
necessarily in obedience to the democratic noises 
referred to above, or other such pressures - and also 
not be an entirely destabilizing factor for the society to 
which he belongs? 


I am afraid I am not in a position to pass on to 
you the framework of an ‘honourable’ compromise, which 
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you and I and everybody will be happy with. For basically 
it depends on how close and how firm is the Lakshman- 
Rekha you would have set up for yourself to safeguard 
the pure waters of Ganga as it descended on to the 
plains. Needless to say there should be no compromise 
on the substantive core of your perceptions. But you 
should also know when to beat a strategic retreat, hoping 
your successors would do better in a society which 
would have grown more liberal. However, I would 
advance a few thoughts for consideration both by the 
writers and the middlemen and monitors, which reduce 
the level of distress they are apt to suffer now, and also 
help to promote the cause of literature: 


a. Calling all writers not to lower their sights would 
be my fervent plea, to start with. It would no doubt 
make you happy to know that more and more of your 
books are being sold in the market. But if the unpleasant 
truth is otherwise, even without the recompense of 
awards and all, it should not cramp your style. E. M. 
Forster had declared thus on the subject — “I write for 
two reasons; partly to make money, and partly to win 
the respect of people whom I respect.” I won’t buy the 
mercenary part of what he said; for all you know he 
was poking fun at the Philistines among us who would 
not like to be exposed. But, even if he was not doing 
any such thing, it would not help the writers of literature 
in our country, who can hardly hope to make a decent 
Living out of it, as a full-time job. I would however 
endorse wholeheartedly the second part of his statement. 
That it counts immensely for you if many of those whom 
you respect have developed a respect for your writings. 
I am reminded here of the sage advice offered by the 
Yaksha to the cloud-messenger in Kalidasa’s 
Meghadootam, when he told him in connection with his 
projected wanderings, that it is better to draw a blank 
with the worthy and the superior than to.achieve success 
with the unworthy. So let those others make their pile 
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by catering to the low-brow, I propose to come down 
only thus far and no further, for beyond lies my 
Lakshman-Rekha, and I refuse to step across it - 
Couldn’t we manage to hold on to this principle, even 
as we place our products in the market? 


b. However, it is an unfortunate situation for the 
society as a whole, if literature is devalued thus, inspite 
of the honour bestowed on it. So shouldn’t the managers 
of the society, after due thought and deliberation, do 
something about it, instead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the writers, publishers, and the so-called literary 
people? The only way to counter the present trend is to 
supplant it by another which is favourable to art and 
literature and goes well beyond entertainment in terms 
of titillation, amusement, and the superficial attractions 
of colour and rhythm. Hence, the superior merits of 
‘intellectual pleasure’ should, in my view, be brought 
home to the public, at large, as a more desirable 
condition of the mind, and so every effort should be 
made to implant the idea in the developing 
consciousness of a child, in a manner that it inheres 
through youth and middle age till the evening of his 
Life. 


A valid objection has to be met in this regard. Our 
Society continues to be “necessitous” in the words of 
Franklin Roosevelt when he says that “a necessitous 
man cannot be free.” And the lack of freedom breeds 
not only conflicts of all kind, it also militates against 
the luxuries of creative or contemplative exercises of 
the mind, in the rare moments of leisure. Here I am not 
talking about the paucity of leisure in the life of a busy 
executive, for it is largely self-induced. I am referring to 
the truly necessitous men and women in our country 
—- their number is large to say the least - for whom 
leisure is a brief phenomenon which must be grabbed 
and enjoyed, before it melts away. Can we, in fairness, 
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find fault with them for preferring instant and direct 
entertainment of the superficial kind which would not 
place any demands on the mind, to what we call 
literature? And if the necessitous man has also been 
denied the benefits of education, he would naturally 
keep himself miles apart from anything that is 
considered intellectual. 


So the first priority is to create conditions in which 
a literate and sensitive citizen of our land is free enough 
at the economic level, to have sufficient leisure for the 
appreciation and imbibing of a pleasure that can be 
called intellectual. This is what the leaders of the society, 
who wield power and influence to change the nature of 
things, must try to ensure. It is indeed a sad fact of our 
life in India that no such change in the intellectual life 
of the nation, in terms of coverage, has taken place 
after fifty years of Independence. 


Nevertheless literature is still being written and 
appreciated among people who are not necessitous. But 
not enough. Not as it should be. And this is why sincere 
and serious efforts should be made to enhance the 
attractions of intellectual pleasure, alongside every 
possible means to ensure more and more freedom of 
leisure for the necessitous man. Art appreciation courses 
from the primary stage, which must necessarily include 
literature, more literary seminars and interactions 
between readers and writers -— much more than what is 
being attempted now - are among the means that 
suggest to me, taking a cue from what is being done in 
the developed countries. Educationists, I am sure, can 
build up a thorough-going and yet viable agenda, to 
meet our long-term needs in this area. Or shall we still 
consider it as a dream, even as we approach the 
gateways of a new millennium? 


But dreams too need to be fed by monetary 
resources, and where do we get more of it to fulfil your 
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agenda, while we are trying to do our best for the 
necessitous man? I may be advised in these terms by 
the managers. To which I would humbly respond by 
saying that funds which help directly and indirectly 
towards liberal education in general, and literature in 
particular, are so low at the moment, that the budgetary 
allocation can surely be raised to a more respectable 
level without affecting the prospects of the necessitous 
man. And I plead for a certain reorientation in the 
deployment of these funds, a change in emphasis from 
celebrations, memorial meetings and the like to the (i) 
organization of literary seminars of the substantive kind 
where there is an interaction between authors, critics, 
and littérateurs, among others, on literary topics; (ii) 
printing and publication of books written by promising 
authors particularly the young ones, who find it difficult 
to get into the market; (in) translation of classics and 
contemporary works of superior merit into English and 
other Indian languages, in order to promote a truly 
Indian literature. I do understand the relevance of a 
cultural image for the government, and hence the need 
for a certain type of meeting and celebrations. But 
substantive efforts in the cause of promoting literature 
are a greater necessity. 


c. It goes without saying that more than the 
managers, there is a special responsibility, in this 
respect, which should be discharged by autonomous 
and semi-autonomous bodies engaged in the promotion 
of literature, like Sahitya Akademi, the regional Sahitya 
Akademis, private literary institutions and industrial 
houses with some leanings towards literature. Are they 
doing enough in the directions mentioned above, and 
not frittering away their energies in easier things, like 
institution of awards and cultural sideshows, in an 
image-building exercise? I would urge upon them to do 
some introspection in this regard. 
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d. And as regards publishers, media, and all lovers 
of literature, including the writers, would it not be in 
order to hope for a little more interaction between them 
than at present, leading to solid cooperative efforts in 
mutual self-interest? 


e. Finally, as regards critics true and proper, let 
them please bear in mind that as interpreters of 
published works, the responsibility that devolves on 
them in promoting good literature — good in terms of 
intellectual worth and honesty - is immense. Hence, 
any superficiality on their part will be most unfortunate. 
Rather, sinful, I would say, in relation to the writer. 


These, among many other measures that may be 
devised by all lovers of literature, to be undertaken in 
utmost sincerity and a certain sense of urgency should, 
I am sure, go a long way to soften the rigours of the 
present paradox ~ that literature adopts the market, as 
it has to in modern times, and yet it will be wrong to 
consider it as a commercial product. And, that should 
help, I hope, to promote the ideal visualized by Sartre 
in which the writer and reader come together in a total 
freedom of spirit, so that the creative work ceases to be 
a ‘finished product’ and is ever and always in the process 
of evolving towards greater understanding and 
realization. 
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FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


I” this concluding chapter, I do not propose to 
advance any of my thoughts and ideas regarding 
the shaping of short stories, or of literature for that 
matter, for your consideration. For it is not more than 
a personal testament to the literary life I have sought 
to live for over five decades now. Or you may call it the 
evensong of an old writer. However, I thought it may be 
of some interest to you as a fellow-writer, even if you 
have no use for such things when you grow old, or 
have better ideas to hold on to as a fulfilled writer. 


On the face of it, it is an essay in self-importance. 
For I wish to arrogate to myself a conviction that I have 
moved from somewhere here, when I began, to there, 
in the flight-path to Eternity, thanks to the inevitable 
pull upwards that everyman set upon to ‘examine life’ 
has to suffer. 


It is a demoniac drive that has impelled me to 
write, and do little else in my hours of leisure. And yet 
I can understand and appreciate statements such as 
these made by eminent writers: 


“Sometimes I wonder how all those who do not 
write, compose, or paint, can manage to escape 
the madness, the melancholia, the panic fear which 
is inherent in the human situation.” 


— Graham Greene 


“But for the act of writing, I would go mad.” 


— Baudelaire 


“I am only fulfilled, when I have a pen in my 
hand, and I sit in the silence of my room.” 


— Sainte Beuve 
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“If I didn’t work, there would be nothing for it but 
to throw myself into the river with a stone around 
my neck.” 


— Flaubert (In a Letter to Turgenev) 


They are crazy - aren't they? But I confess I am 
no less intense in my feelings on the subject, though 
my achievements may be far less than theirs. But the 
question is why should there be such a drive, this 
consuming passion to write? Forget about theories about 
the motivation to write which I had discussed 
inconclusively in the opening chapter. I am talking here 
about a certain drive that has reduced me as it were, 
to an agent for some purpose or design which is beyond 
me. And going by the agonies and ecstasies that I have 
been provided with, could it be anything else than a 
journey upwards? 

I claim to be a realist in my writings, and I am 
glad to be considered so by my readers and critics. As 
being a writer who writes in the psychoanalytical vein 
in order to expose the many vanities, hypocrisies, and 
self-deceptions of the modern man. But I am unhappy 
when they miss the note of anguish that the characters 
and through them the author is troubled with. Thus it 
seems to me that irrespective of the responses I am 
favoured with, it has been a continuum of ‘this is not’, 
‘this is not’, that I have been trying to tell them with my 
stories, which could be akin to ff aft of the Upanishads, 
and is indeed a footnote to my anguish. Could it not 
then be a movement upwards, this process of discovery 
relating to the human condition which I have been 
obliged to adopt as my vocation in life? 


I am at home with the Existentialist way of looking 
at life, and I cannot but agree to the necessity of making 
every effort to be ‘authentic’ which involves throwing 
the searchlight inwards, and the consequent sighting of 
quite a few horrors, as Dostoyevsky has rightly said. 
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Nevertheless I also wish to remind myself that since 
“Existence precedes essence”, no possibility can ever 
be denied to an existent being, who cannot be contained 
within any definition of his essence as a human animal. 


So, don’t you see, whatever way I look at my 
situation as a writer, the way I am aware of it, I cannot 
bring myself to say that I am engaged in a puny exercise 
- this writing of fiction. I would wish to believe that 
what I have been saying is not merely a self-serving 
essay on the importance of being a writer. Could it not 
be a step or two forward in the act of transcendence? 


Nobody need tell me that life is a liar. But I can 
never hope to imbibe the Eternal Truth in my life-time. 
That way it is indeed a great pity that there has been 
only this one life to live. I have lived it through somehow, 
good in parts, but not really so in many others, and 
thus it’s quite a messy draft, as my boss would say. 
But how do I, possibly, make out a final copy, with 
revisions duly suggested by my experience? I could not 
agree more with the home truth propounded by the 
German adage “Einmal ist Keinma?P, as quoted by Milan 
Kundera in one of his books. Which says that what 
happens but once, might as well have not happened at 
all. 


Never mind. I may not have arrived and cannot 
surely hope to arrive within the ambit of a life-time. 
But this writing is yet another life I have lived and 1 
have every reason to believe that it has helped me to 
transcend the supposedly real one to some extent, 
howsoever poor the progress may be. Life may well be 
a liar, and I may have made a mess of it. But have I 
not seen through some of these lies, as I have woven 
my own truths, tentative as they may be, through my 
stories? That is how I have sought to counter them. 


And this has also been my way of detaching myself 
from the so-called real life I have been asked to live - 
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don’t you see? No, it is no crazy escape from Reality, as 
Freud had said in the early days of Psychoanalysis. On 
the other hand, I would call it ma& (Urge to Freedom), 
one of the four cardinal means of attaining Hf=#d 
(Freedom), prescribed by Shankaracharya. It may have 
helped me no more than a bit, but it is surely better 
than what it would have been if I had floated through 
a life not examined. I am not a religious person, and I 
do not know what D. H. Lawrence meant by saying that 
one has to be so terribly religious to become an artist. 
But I can sense his deadly ambition and anguish, when 
I seek to detach myself thus, in a bid to create a more 
meaningful Life, never mind if it is riddled with a million 
questions. 


Let me quote in conclusion, a poem named 
“Always” by Vladimir Holan, a noted Czechoslovak poet, 
of the twentieth century. 


“Not that I wouldn’t like to live, but life 
Is such a liar 

That even if I were right 

I would have to look for truth in death. 
And that’s what I am doing.” 


Well, I do agree with him that Life is a liar, but 
why should I curse it for doing this to me? And look 
upon Death to show me the truths? Do I not have this 
other life to me, which is more ‘real’? And may it not 
hold the promise to make the final copy, which would 
please my boss, maybe after several rebirths? Now, 
please don’t say it is ridiculous to harbour such hopes. 
For it may well have been a continuing exercise in 
transcendence, for all you know. 


Kishori Charan Das 
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